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_ AN OPEN LETTER TO SINGLE TAX MEN. 


By men we mean women, too. Do you subscribe for this paper? If you do, this letter is not : 
for you. If not, is it because you cannot afford the price, or because you are unwilling to pay 
the price, cr because you do not want the paper at any price? You need not trouble us with your 
answers to these questions. Answer them to yourself to your own satisfaction, and then consider 
what follows. Are you sure you do not want the paper at any price? It is the only publication through 
which you can keep informed of the single tax movement and single tax agitation in different parts of 
the world, and it prints the best single tax periodical literature to be had. If you are not interested in obtaining 
such information and reading such literature, pray what is your interest in the single tax ? Answer that ques- 
tion to yourself, too. If you think the price too much, or cannot afford it, what do you purpose doing about it? 
We are. doing all that we can to place the paper upon a self-supporting basis at one dollar a year. Three thou- 
sand men and women are helping us by paying three dollars a year, soas to make the paper self-supporting 
until a sufficient number of subscibers at a dollar a year can be obtained. What are you doing? All that is 
asked of you is to subscribe one dollar for the paper for the remainder of the year 1892. You can do more by 
obtaining other subscribers on the same terms. But if you do not at least do that, by what right do you com- 
plain that three dollars a year is too much ? | 


_ Listen. Every new subscriber costs us a certain sum over and above the cost of preparing the paper for the 
press. ‘This sum is slightly less than one dollar, and consists of the cost of paper, printing, postage, etc. The 
_ expense of preparing for the press reaches into thousands of dollars, and must be principally paid out of the 
difference between what each subscriber costs us and what he pays us. At one dollar a year this difference is so 
_ slight that very many thousands of subscribers must be obtained to make the paper self-supporting. And since 
it is already self-supporting at three dollars, we have no right to make the reduction without reasonable assur- 
ances of obtaining the necessary number of subscribers. To get these assurances we offer the paper to new sub- 
-seribers for the remainder of this year—from the date of receipt of subscription ut this office until and in eluding 
the last issue of 1892—for one dollar. If our offer is generously responded to, we shall be able to, and we will, 
reduce the price next year to one dollar a year for all subscribers. It dépends upon you—each of you—to 
decide whether this shall be done. We send sample copies of this issue to a large number of single tax men and 
women who are not subscribers. The proportion of subscriptions we receive from them will be a strong indica- 
tion of the demand for a reduction. If you intend to subscribe, do so at once. If you intend to solicit other 
subscriptions, do that at once, for every week’s delay makes the offer less and less advantageous, since the paper 
will not be sent for a year, but for the remainder of the year 1892. . 


The primary condition of the success of our plan is the prompt renewal at. the old price of all subscriptions 
as they expire. This is essential to the continuancé of the publication. The next thing in importance is the 
‘forwarding of new subscriptions for the year 1852, at One Dollar. These subscriptions will be classified as “The _ 
Standard Extension List for 1892.” Be careful to understand the proposition. First: Renew your own sub- _ 
scription for twelve months or less. if you are now a subscriber, at the rate of $3 a year, as soon as it expires. 
Second: Send in, at $1 each for the year 1892, as many subscriptions of persons, not now subseribers, as you can, 
including your own if you do not now subscribe. 3 
The following premiums are offered for selection to all subscribers except those who are classified in -‘‘ Th 
Standard Extension List for 1892”: . ete gE ER 


FIRST:—THE STANDARD, with the Forum, for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.00. 


-_ SECOND.—TueE StanDarpD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolio. containing twenty-four portra 
of the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.0u for'35.20. ) ae 


 THIRD.—THE StanpDarp, with the Cosmopolitan Magazine for one year, and either Grant’s Memoirs (th 
original edition, in two volumes), Sherman’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), Sheridan’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), 0 
McClellan’s Me:noirs (in 1 volume). A total value of $13.00 with Grant’s Memoirs, $11 with Sherman’s. #1 
with Sheridan’s, or $9.75 with McClellan’s, for $6.00. ee 
{N. B.—If these books are ordered by mail, the following sums for. age in addition to the #6.00 tb t: F ; 
man, 42c.; for Sheridan, 46c., and for McClellan, 24c. But they will be ‘ovwanied by express at subscriber's. expense t ii ore 
FOURTH.—TuHE StanpapD, with the North American Review for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5. 
([N..B.—This premium will not be given for any subscriber who is already on the North American subscription books. | - 


FIFTH.—TuHE StanparpD, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fred. T. Hodgson, a cloth bound b | k 
illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, showing how the square may be used for solving almost problem <2 
art.of carpentry. A total value of $4.0u for $3.00. peed . pc } see! Problem ” 


t 


os for § 





SIXTH.—Tae ‘STaxpapp, with the Literary News, a comprehensive survey of the hooks of the month 


opinions of the best authorities are quoted on the important 
EVENTH.— Tue Sraxparp, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. 


i 


| books; and from such as are illustrated, a char 
ictare is given. A full price and annotated list of the books of the month, gossip about authors and 
i advance notes of forthcoming publications are given in each issue. 

A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. ~ 


A total value of $4.00 for $3.9 


EIGHTH.—Tue Staxparp, with Palliser's American Architect. <A total value of $4.v0 for $3.00. 


“‘Bbis book in beavy paper cover, 


actual cost of construction, and instructions for building 70 cottages, villas, 


cdressmuahers, egg dealers, 


unting, Trapping aud Tanning, 


contains 104 pages, 11x14 inches, with 9x12 plates, and gives plans, elevations, perspective views, descriptions, 
double houses, and brick biock houses, costing 
schoo! houses, town halls, churches, and other public buildings, and includes specifications, 


from. $300: 


forms of buildin ¢ 


TEXTH.—Tue Staxparp, with Printers’ Ink (for one year) an exceedingly useful publication to all. bus 


% men, whether in city or village, whose business requires advertising. 
oELEVENTH.—Tae Staxpakp. with the Political Science Quarterly. 
AM, 
WELFETH.—Tue Sraxparp, with the weekly edition of the 
ne Of 61.00 for $3.00. 
THIRTEENTH. —Tue Staxoarp, with the Home Journal. 


POURTEENTH.—Tae Stanparp, 


New 


A total value of $5.00 for $3.00. 
for one year. A total value of $ 


York Tribune, for one year. 


A total value of $5.00 for $3.00. a 
with Henry George's Progress and Poverty, Social Problems, 


Bree Trade 7 The Land Question, and Property in Land. (In paper). A total value of $4.35 for $3.00 


0 for 83.400. 


SS, &.—If this beck is ordered by mail, 10 cents must be added to above price to cover postage. 
SIXTEENTH.—Tue Staxparp, with the Review of Reviews for one year. 


IE TEENTH.—Tue Staxparp. with Henry George's Protection or Free Trade? cloth bound. A tota 


A total value of $5.50 fo: 


SEVENTEENTH.—Tue Sraxparp, with Romance (the best monthly magazine of short stories) 


- A total value of $5.50 for $3.75. } : 
EIGHTEENTH.—Tue Staxparp, with the New Earth for one year. 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
AXD ES 
AMERICAN MERCHANTS, | 
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“LONDON, FE. C. 
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W. & O8. manufacture only New und IMPROVED 
of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products, and are 
Sof Compressed Drugs, 2% prescribed by the Medical 
Zé 8, 2S prescri y the ca 
peaion Chroughout the warld, and as supplied to H. M_ 
and other great Explorers and Travelers (vide 


jalty of PaLaTABLE and 
ABLE Drugs and Outfits for Ships, Exploring Exp-di- 
| Missionaries, Planters, Mining Companies, Cara- 


B. W. & CO’S CONGO 


MEDICINE CHEST. 
as supplied to Stanley and 
others. Fitted with Tas- 
Lops of compressed Drugs. 
Less than one-tenth the 
bulk of ordinary Medicines. 
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HOTEL LIST. 


NOTE.—Tue Sraxpaky will be found on file in the 

reading rooms of the hotels named in this list; and the 

1 publisher has satieofactory evidence that the hotels are 
well worthy of recommendation. 
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MOSES 
eared in Taz Stanparp of De- 
saber 3, 1887, and has not been pub- 
din any other form. | 
We will send a copy of that issue 
f THe Sraxpanp im exchange for 
August 5, 1891, or a copy 
sailed te any address on 


MICHIGAN. 
OTEL EMERY, ADRIAN, Ne. 2 Go. Main St. 
& A dret-ciase house in every particular. Newly fur- 
pished throughout. Hates, §2.00 per d 


NEW YORK. 
SBORRAE HOt 
O Rates @2.0v per day. 
OHIO. FF? 
‘ORD HOUGE. VOUCAGSTOWN. *.” 
Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 


THE STANDARD will supply any reg- 
ular publications, whether period- 
icals or books, et publishers’ prices. — 


University Place | 


42 
New York, 


+ skip about that time. 


6E, HORNELLAVILLE 


A total value of $3.50 for $3.01 
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futerest paid fu cash 6% Par value of share,. 
JO 


on one running share, Monthly dues shar 
payahle semt-anuualy, $1.00, - per ee 
SECURED BY 
REAL ESTAT«# OR FIRST MORTGAGES ON SAM 
MONEY INVESTED ON BUILDING AND LOAN PLAN: 


NATIONAL HOMESTEAD CO 
HON. 1. W. REDINGTON, President. 

ALPHONZO J.-STEER, Secretary. 

| Agents Wanted. 39 NASSAU ST., NEW YOR 


BOUND VOLS. OF THE STANDARD 


NOW READY. . 
VOL. IN. Gan. to June, 1891). Price, $3. 60 ach 
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VOL. X.: daly to Dee., 1891). 


Address, 


THE STANDARD, 


42 University Place, New Yo 


Journal of the Knights 
of Labor, — 


That is the most perfect government in wh 
injury ty one ts the concern of all, - 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to b 

| LEADING LABOR PAPER in the country 
Its columus every week contain contributions 
from the ablest thinkers upon economic ques 
tions, It is the only paper in which the princi 
ples and platform of the Order are authorita 
tively discussed and explained. ae 

Among its contributors are: at 

T. V. Powderly, ‘Eva Gray,” 
Hon. John Davis, Phillips Thomps 
A. W. Wright, _ Bev. Wm. L. Bull 
Rev. Father Huntington, “ Merlinda Sissin 

and others of equal ability. 


~ ‘Terms of Subscription—$1 per year; 50 ct 

for six months; 25 cts. for three months. — I, 
; bulk packages to one address, 25 copies, three 
months, 85. 

Bend subscriptions to JOHN W. HAYES 
General Secretary-Treasurer, Box 1633, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


‘Ethel: “Was Harry at the hop last night! 
Maud: “No. Jack tells me that 'e made b 
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) DITORIAL NOTE. —By reference to Publisher's Notes, 1t will be | to be used in purchasing food at places nearer to the scene of sh 


seen that our plun for extending the circulation of THE 
 SPaANDARD is progressing satisfactorily, considering the short 
time in which it has been in operation. The plan itself is 
explained this week on the first page of the cover, to which atten- 
tion is called. Renewals of subscriptions are also up to our expec- 
tations. In this connection we wish to request renewal subscribers 
to regard one notice of expiration as sufficient. It has been our 
custom to send a second notice, but this involves an expense with 
“which we should not be burdened in existing circumstances. 
“We trust, therefore, that all who intend to renew wiil do so 
promptly upon receipt of first notice. The second notice will not 
be sent hereafter. We must advise those who forward unfinished 
lists of Extension List subscribers, promising to complete their lists 
and then forward the money for the whole, and asking us to begin 
to mail papers immediately, that this caunot be done without 
involving us in expense for additional clerical assistance. Every 


‘Extension List subscription must be accompanied with the dollar. 


41LLS ON THE ISSUE.—In an interview just published, Roger 
Q. Mills explains the true importance of the free coinage issue 
relatively to the tariff question. He does not believe that free coin- 
‘age of silver would in the slightest manner relieve the financial dis- 
tress of the country, nor does he believe that it would be disastrous. 
-He favors free coinage, however, because in his opinion both gold 
-and silver should be in circulation to the fullest possible extent. If 
the tariff were reduced toa revenue basis, he believes it would 
increase circulation by more than a thousand million dollars, while 
_ free coinage would not increase it beyond ten millions. And that 
‘Mr. Mills looks further than to a tariff for revenue, appears froin 
his additional statement that the whole attention of the country ought 
to be attracted to the evil of concentrated wealth surrounded by 
hopeless poverty, ‘and every effort made to “tear it out by the 
roots.” 

As to the presidential candidate of the party, Mr. Mills plainly 
says that neither Hill’s platform nor his candidacy can be accepted. 
He favors ‘‘a sound Western Democrat.” This is undeniably the 
general feeling in the West. But to demand a Western man is 
not enough; he must be offered. And what man has theWest to 
offer? Campbell's defeat in Obio would seem to have left the 
party to choose between a man of the Hill order, a nobody, or 
Cleveland. If a Western man is to be taken, it is time to name 
names. It is not enough that the candidate shall be sound on the 
~ main question ; he must have a national reputation for soundness 
and be nationally popular. 


ILL’S BRILLIANT PROPOSAL.—The Indianapolis Sentinel 
turns a new light upon Senator Hill's Elmira speech, in 
which he advocated the repeal of the two McKinley laws, tne 


at 


repeal of the Sherman silver law, and the repeal of the act of 1873 
demonetizing silver. It has been inferred that if this policy were 
- carried out the laws displaced by those which it is proposed to 

repeal would be again in force. This was Mr. Hill’sidea. But the 

Sentinel now quotes a section from the United States statutes pro- 
_ Viding that ‘‘ whenever an act is repealed, which repealed a former 

act, such former act shall not thereby be revived unless it shall be 
expressly so provided.” Thus a simple repeal of the existing laws 
referred to by Senator Hill would entirely demonetize silver, and 
‘give us absolute free trade without any provision for raising reve- 
nues. This, as the Sentinel points out, would necessitate a resort to 
Joans with which to meet public expenses, and, silver being 

Yeduced to its bullion value, gold would advance. In these circum- 
stances the money lenders of Wall street would reap as rich a har- 
_ vest as they did during the civil war. Mr. Hill seems to have 
invited his party and the country to a highly interesting 
entertainment. 


( STENTATIOUS FAMINE RELIEF.—On the proposition in the 
“House of Representatives to appropriate $100,000 to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy to ship contributions of flour from the north- 
west to the starving people of Russia, Congressman John De Witt 
- Warner distinguished himself. Showing that the flour could be 
-deliveréd only by means of a long sea voyage, and of overland trans- 
portation a di-tance greater than that from Omaha to San Fran- 
cisco, in a country without railroads, Mr. Warner said; “ If 
the northwestern millers wish to feed the Russians let them sell 


fts of flour here, and send bills of exchange for the amount, | 


. ing is plain. 


scarcity.” 

It 1s about time for Congress to listen to a little common sense 
like that. In these days, when products pass through the ordinary 
channels of trade at less expense than government can transport 
them on men of war, it is transparent ostentation to fit out naval 
expeditions for the delivery of food to famishing foreigners. Rich 
people in Russia are not starving, because they have the means - 
with which to buy food. Poor people are starving, because 
they have not the means. Whoever then would relieve the 
poor there needs but to send the means. These are bills of exchange 
which can be purchased in New York at a slight discount, and 
transported at the expense of a five-cent postage stamp. But Sec- 
retary Tracy and the northwestern millers want permission to use a 
man-of-war ! 


LEVELAND TO THE FORE AGAIN.—At the banquet of the . 
New York Democratic Business Men's Association, at the Hoff-: 
man House, in celebration of the anniversary of Jackson's victory 
at New Orleans, Grover Cleveland made a speech which gives new. 
color to the political situation. Stating that the Democratic party had 
lately declared to the people that, if it was trusted with power, tax 
burdens should be lightened, and ‘‘ a better and more just distribu- 
tion of benefits should be assured to them,” he said : 


There is no doubt concernirg our commission from the people to do thia 
work, and there is no doubt that we have received their trust and conf- 
dence on tae faith of our promises. In these circumstances there is no 
sign of Jacksonian determination and persistency in faltering or hesitating 
in the cause we have undertaken. If we accepted the trust and confidence 
of the people with any other design than to respond fully to them, we have 
been dishonored from the beginning. If we accepted them in good faith, 
disgrace and humiliation await us if we relax our efforts before the prom- 
ised end is reached. 

Then, referring to an incident in Jackson’s military career, and. 
telling how on that occasion Jackson * allowed nothing to divert 
him from his purpose, and permitted no other issue to divide his 
energy or to be substituted for that on which he was bent,” Mr. 
Cleveland went on: 

The Democratic party of to-day, which conjures with the name of Jack- 
son, has also attacked a monstrous evil, intrenched behind aperversion of © 
Governmental power and guarded by its selfish beneficiaries. On behalf of 
those among our people long ueglected, we have insisted on tariff reform 
and an abandonment of unjust favoritism. We have thus adopted an issue 
great enough to deserve the undivided efforts of our party, involving con- 
siderations which we profess to believe lie at the foundation of the justice 
and fairness of popularrule. If we are to act upon our declared belief In 
the power of that Jacksonian spirit which was the inspiration of our party 
in the days of our great leader, we shall be steadfast to the issue we have 
raised until it is settled and rightly settled. The steadfastness we need will 
not permit a premature and distracting search for other and perplexing ques- 
tions, nor will it allow us to be tempted or driven by the enemy into new andl, 
tangled paths. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Cleveland did not see the imporiance 


of the policy so admirably expressed by him in the lines we itali- 


cize, before he fell into the blunder last Winter of prematurely. 
opening the door to the free coinage issue; but it is not yet too _ 
late to atonefor that error, and that he has set about recovering lost — 
ground cannot be doubted, when his latest speech is read. “e 
It is evident, too, that he now sees the dangers that menace the party 
from within. Blind to them when he permitted the party machin- 
ery of New York State to pass into the hands of Hill and his allies: | 
blind to them when last fall he aided in the process of placing the 
patronage of the State in the control of the same band of conspira- 


‘tors against democracy and good government; blind again when, 


misled by the notion that he ought to be neutral in the Speakership 
contest, he withheld the word that would have given the organiza- 
tion of the House of Representatives to the tariff reformers ; he is 
blind tothem no longer. His language is guarded, but his mean- 
He sounds a note of warning that will echo in the 
national convention. Here are his words: 

If we suspect anywhere in our counsels compromising hesitation ora dis- 
position to divert the unity of party efforts, let us be watchfal. The least 
retreat bodes disaster: cowardice is often called conservatism, and an 
army scattered into sections invites defeat. 

We have preached the doctrine that honesty and sincerity should be 
exacted from political parties. Let us not fall under the condemnation 
which waits on shifty schemes and insincere professions. 


1 believe our countrymen are prepared to act on principle, and are in no See 


mood for political manceuvring. They will not waste time in studying 
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genendrams, guercing siddles, or trying to interpret doubtful phrases 
Tey demand c plain and simple statement of political purpose. 

_ Above all things, politica: finesse should not lead us to forget that at the 
<enlof cur plans we must meet face to face at the polls the voters of the 
and, with ballots in their hands, demanding as a condition of their support 

of our party, fidelity and undivided devotion to the cause in which we have 
 ‘Shat cause is tariff reform. It is the sole issue that Mr. Cleveland 
- alludes to throughout his speech, and as to which he cails upon his 
‘party to be steadfast. It is the question regarding which he de- 
mands that the Democratic party, avoiding doubtful phrases, shall 
make a plain and simple statement of its purpose. 

‘This speech is to’ us now what the tariff message was four years 
ago. itis an invitation that we s cannot ignore. The causes we may 
have had for criticising Mr. Cleveland's leadership belong to the 

past. He cannot live that over again, nor can we. But the future 
fsours, The Democratic party will see the truth of what, in closing 
his speech. Mr. Cleveland said: ‘Party honesty is party duty, 
and party courage is party expediency.” Let that truth be felt in 
the National convention, and the danger of reaction in the party 
will be gone. . 
UBLIC SCHOOLS.—We shrink from an encounter with Capt. 
John Codman. He can strike as hard with the pen as ever in 
_ this seadog days he could with « belaying pin. But we cannot 
agree with the idea suggested by him in another column, that public 
education should be confined to the three R's. 
Children are necessarily subject to paternal government. Nature 
indicates, and it is generally best, that their government be left to 
the parent. But when parents neglect or misuse the power they 
possess aver their children, the rights of the child must be 
asserted ; and as it cannot assert those rights for itself, society must 
iuterpose. This doctrine is net in conflict with the purest individu- 
alism. There is a period, between birth and the age of thirty, 
during which all men are incapable of self-government. When 
that period actually ends varies in «different cases, and it is impos- 
sible to exactly determine it in any case. Hence the necessity of 
arbitrarily fixing an age at which all individuals shall pass from 
the state of tutelage into the enjoyment of all the rights of man- 
hood ; and, provided the age thus fixed be reasonable, no individu- 
alist can complain. 
Jn our country the age is reasonably fixed at twenty-one years. 
Watil then the parent is primarily the absolute governor of his 
mhildren. And as their governor he may infringe upon their rights 
by neglecting them, as truly as one man may infringe upon the 
 gighte of another by assault. If he inflicts bodily injury by brutally 
beating them, the interference of the State is invoked upon pre- 
" cisely the same principle of rational individualism that it would be 
-@f be assaulted persons of full age—the invasion of the rights of 
others. It he injures them by neglecting their physical needs, 
- gaterference by the State proceeds upon the principle that in his 
capacity of governor he owes them a duty which he has failed to 
perform. This duty ceases when they arrive at manhood. After 
that, interference by the State can be invoked against any one only 
for protection from affirmative wrongs; prior ty that, it may be 
 gmvoked against parents for protection from negative wrongs. And 
itica negative wrong for parents to allow children to grow up in 
ignorance, as well as to neglect their physical wants, From this 
- €dllows the just right of the State to make education compul- 
sory, and its obligation to establish free educational systems, 

But the obligation to furnish facilities for public education is not 

limited by the right to interfere between parent and child. While 

‘gociety, the ultimate protector of infants. ought to make education 
compulsory, as a means of securing the rights of the child, it may 
properly offer better education than the child is entitled to, asa 
meansof protecting itself. Exactiy what this advanced education 
should be depends upon upon circumstances. There was a time 
when reading, ‘riting. and reckoning would do: but that time is 
past. The child hasa right to further instruction. and in the inter- 
ests of society. good citizenship requires further instruction. 

That general education has not added to the happiness of the peo- 

ple, we freely concede. That a smaller proportion of the school 
population attend schools now than when our system of public 
~ education was jess advanced, seems to be true. But these facts 
~ gaise other than educational questions. They reach out to the 
eocial question. 
An educated but poverty-stricken man is an object of pity. His 
- education generates desires of which the iguorant have no concep- 
‘tion, {t also gives him greater power to gratify his desires: but 
nocial maladjustments are in his wey. 


clay. 
“Zhe reduced proporticnatc cttcndance at public schools may be 
wecounted for as Captain Codman accounts for it, by the Cathulic 
, whose children attend parochial schools. But that is 
not the only explanation, nor probably the most important. Siac- 
the pressure for means of living has so increased that a very 


a good one. 
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To adopt a: familiar simile. : 
‘though he wants bricks and can make them. others own all the, 
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considerable proportion of our school population may now be found __ 
in factories, stores, shops, and other ‘hives of industry,” where, © 
with their own pitiful wages, they eke out the meagre wages of 
their parents. The growing intensity of the struggle for existence 
has robbed the schools of their children. 
: Our school system, though capable of improvement, is in principle 
But, like all good things of similar character, its 
benefits cannot be fully realized in any case; and in most cases they — 
will tend to destroy the happiness which they might enhance, so 
long as the mass of people are dependent upon a comparatively’. 
few for the right to make their powers effective in satisfying their 
desires, 


DEMOCRATIC DANGER.—A quiet rumor has for soine weeks 
fA past been afloat, that if the Democrats secured a majority in 
both branches of the New York Legislature, they would make. 
provision for the election of Presidential electors by the Legislature : 
and now that the party bas secured control of toth branches, 
Republican newspapers and politicians express genuine fear that 
the rumor is well founded. Should this scheme be carried out, a 
Lezislature chosen last fall, when national questions were not 
invulved, would cast the next electoral vote of New York. Tne people 
of New York would be gagged. Such an act, though legal in 
form, would be essentially revolutionary: and if the Demo- 
cratic party became responsible for it, every State, except New 
York and the thick and thin Democratic States, would fall into the. 
Republican column. No candidate could breast the angry storm, 
and every political question but that of usurpation would be 
obscured, 


HE DUTY OF RICH MEN TO DIVIDE.—In its current issu 

the New York Independent publishes a collection of articles on 
* The Right Use of Wealth.” The writers are D. Willis Janes; 
Robert C. Ogden; President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College;: 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate; the 
Rev. Dr. Robert S. MacArthur; the Rev. Dr. F. E. Ellinwood, secre-: 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions: and Charles D. 
Kellogg, secretary of the Charity Organization Society. The spirit: 
of all the contributions is expressed by Mr. James when he says 
that ‘‘a rich man holds his wealth simply as a trustee between his 
Maker and humanity.” The mode of cnforcing this trust obliga- 
tion is described by Dr. Buckley: ‘Stewards or agents of men 
have fixed salaries, and receive direct. instructions from their prin-. 
cipals as to the management of the interests committed to their 
care; but stewards of God are left to determine by the precepts 
which He has giver how they should live, and by the exercise of | 
their own judgment what use they shall make of what they do not 
deem necessary or lawful to expend for their subsistence and com- 
fort.” This is a comfortable sort of trusteeship, surely, for the 
trustee: but it leaves what lawyers call the cesfar que frust in a 
rather awkward plight. 

Observe that the rich man does not own his wealth. It is not his: 
to do with as he pleases, subject only tc the univer-al law of liberty. 
that he shall vot work injury to othera with it; he is merely a 
trustee. His wealth belongs to humanity. Nevertheless he has 
full discretion to fix his own salary : and if he fixes it at an unrea- 


‘ gonably high figure, even misappropriating the entire trust fund, 


no power is anywhere lodged to enforce the trust. The trustee — 
may be punished ina future world: but in the only world where 
wealth can be enjoyed, the defrauded beneficiary is remediless.. 
What conception of divine justice can these well meaning men 
have{ What conception have they of divine intelligence ¢ 

The truth is that they do not look below the surface of things. 
They sce that some men are rich, while more are helplessly poor, 
and instinctively feeling that in this there is something wrong, - 
yet unwilling to believe that God is other than good, their first 


impulse is to accuse rich men of grinding the faces of tne poor. . 


But the impulse gives way when they consider—as consider they 
must, for it is true and plain—that rich men do not yrind the faces 
of the poor. They are in daily contact with rick men whom. 
they find to be generous, well-disposed to be just, and altogether 
incapable of consciously doing a personal wrong or giving play to a 
mean motive. In this dilemma, the preacher, the charity organ- 
izer, the business man of beneficent instincts, all that class which is 
so well represented by the writers who have discussed “ The Right 
Use of Wealth ” in the Independent, seeks farther for an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of abject poverty in the midst of abound- | 
wg wealth. But he does not seek far enough. Consequently he 
constructs acride theory of divine Jaw calculated to reconcile the _ 
impartial generosity of God with the persistence of poverty. 
In doing this he only detracts from the justice and the wisdom of 
the Creator. Negligently assuming that the wealth of individuals is _ 
bestowed by God, and seeing that for every one who has it thousands 
are without it,and thousandscling more desperately to the steep sides _ 
of poverty’s gulf, yet believing that God is no respecter of persons, — 
writers like those in The Independent conclude that the possession. 


of wealth implies an affirmative obligation to use it for the benefit 
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of those who need it. If they searched deeper they would find the 
true law, which reconciles divine justice, generosity, and wisdom 
with the persistence of poverty, without holding rich men responsi- 
ble for deplorable social conditions in any greater degree than all 
_men are responsible for an ignorant or negligent misuse of such 
influence as they possess. 

This law is involved in the self-evident proposition that God, 
though he gives no wealth to anyone, in trust or otherwise, endows 
men with the mental and physical power requisite for its produc- 
tion, and bestows upon them all alike the material and forces of 
the universe with which they may produce weaith in all its forms, 
according to the common knowledge of the time in which they live, 
aud without which they cannot produce it in any form. It follows 
that the wealth that any man produces is his to do with as pleases 
him best, subject to no other obligation than that he shall not use it 
to injure others, and to uo other deduction than compensation to 
his fellows for such advantages regarding his use of natural mate- 
rial and forces as through the artificial adjustments of society he 
may have secured. . 

It is what God has bestowed upon manukind—the lund—that is 
a trust; not the wealth that individual men, by their own 
efforts, have temporarily produced from the land and which 
must soon return to the land again. That trust can 
be enforced here and now by the simple, wise, and just 
expedient of taking the value of land for public use, and 
leaving private wealth to its owners. The trust proposed by 
the Independent contributors cannot be fairly enforced in this 
world, nor in any degree at all except by measures that are com- 
munistic in the worst serse ; and in the next world it will be too 
late. 


(HERE CAN BE BUT ONE ISSUE.—Harper’s Weekly, which 
on the political sea usually sails with an even keel, lurches a 
little when in the last issue it undertakes to describe the necds of 
good politics. ‘‘ What good politics need,” it says, ‘‘is a union of 
men who agree upon the three or four paramount public questions.” 
This conclusion is developed from a consideration of ex-Speaker 
Carlisle’s reported remark to the effect that it would bea grievous 
mistake for the Democratic party to make the silver question a 
party question at this time, and especially to put a free silver 
‘plank in the Democratic platform for the campaign of 1392. 
The Weekly regards Mr. Carlisle's remark as inviting for 


* the Democratic party ‘the support of tariff reformers who are 
opposed to free silver, hoping that for the sake of tariff reform 
they will take the risk of free silver,” aud as ia the nature of “a 
proposal that a party should seek success by proclaiming one 
object, concealing the fact that its success would greatly benetit 
another object equally of vital importance upon which the party 


disagrees.” Saying that this is not true party government, the 
Weekly concludes with the observation already quoted, that good 
politics need a union of men who agree upon the three or four 
paramount public questions. 

This conception of po}-tical parties overlooks certain bruad facts 
which may be ignored in newspaper editorials, but cannot be 
evaded in political action. In American politivs there never has 
been, and it is not probable that there ever will be, mure than one 
paramount question at one time. Other questions may be more 
important, but the one, to the exclusion of the others, always absorbs 
public attention and divides the people. It is this fact that makes 

_ third parties, which do not promptly rise to the dignity of first or 
second parties, a pulitical impossibility. And when a union is 
sought of men who agree upon three or four independent questions 
—let unbem be equally important, if you please—the union is pretty 
certain to be as impotent as it is exclusive. 

Take for example the kind of political party that the Weekly 
suggests rather than proposes. If it were to name the three or 
four paramount public questions to which it refers, they no doubt 
would be tariff reform, ‘honest’ money (meaning what the free 
silver men denounce as “dishonest” money), civil service reform, 
_and ballot reform. Without considering the inhereut import- 
ance of these questions, it will hardly be disputed that, taking 
the country as a whole, the paramount question in the public 
mind is that of tariff reform. Except in localities where free silver 
is demanded almost unanimously, the money question has little or 
no standing ; wherezs, »- «+i in those localities as elsewhere, the 
tariff question is the su!ject of perennial discussion. Moreover, in 
the free sil, er communities tariff reform has taken deep root, and 
to those localities tariff reformers must look for their staunchest 
support. As to balit reform, only a State issue, in sore States 
it has been accomplished, while in others it is nearly accomplished ; 
civil service reform is merely administrative and can excite no 
popular enthusiasm; and neither reform affords a basis for a 
national political party. 

In such circumstances is it not the height of tolly to actempt the 

__ Organization of a party composed of men who agree upon all these 

so-called paramount questions? A majority of the tariff reformers 
of the West would be excluded, because they believe in free silver 


coinage. ‘‘ Honest” money protectionists would be excluded, 
because they do not believe in tariff reform. Others would be 
excluded, because unwilling to regard civil service reform, or ballot 
reform, as on a parity with the money question or the tariff issue. 

The time is ripe to do something in the direction of what Harper's 
Weekly suggests; and the opportunity is open for men such as 
compose the constituency of that paper to take the lead. But if 
they expect to find followers, they must lead with sagacity. They 
cannot make a formidable union of men who agree with them upon 
everything ; they can make a formidable union of men who agree 
with them upon one thing. 

Obviously, the best thing for them to seek a union upon is the 
tariff question. Nor is it only politically the best ; it is also intrin- 
sically the best. In its blighting effects upon trade, and there- 
fore upon all industry, and civilization itself, protection has no 
equal, except the mother of all monopoly. Even if the gold stand- 
ard were as important to trade as freedom, free silver coinage 
would have but little effect, and that would be temporary, for 
excepting existing debts, every one could, and nearly every one 
would, make his contracts upon a yold basis; while no one who 
works for a living can escape the burdensome and continuous pres- 
sure of tariffs. 


NARCHY IN CHICAGO.—A Chicago paper publishes a story 
exposing the true inwardness of the recent police raids on 
reform meetings in Chicago, in one of which, it will be remembered, 
the police ordered the mecting to display the American flag, and 
in the other they lawlessly broke into a private room, destroyed 
property, and brutally hastened the death of a dving girl. Several 
attendants at the meeting were arrested, btit no just cause for their 
arrest was ever shown. This paper now says that after the inci- 
dent which culminated in the execution of capital sentences upon 
Spies, Parsons, and their associates, a secret meeting of wealthy 
citizens of Chicago was held, at which $100,000 was subscribed 
and placed in the hands of a committee for the purpose of stamping 
out Anarchist organizations there. The fund, which was used to 
excite the vigilance of the police. was increased from 
time to time until the aggregate amount reached the 
sum of nearly $500,000. Money was paid tothe police without 
question until last October, so the story runs, when the committee 
decided that anarchy appeared to be dead in Chicago, and resolved 
to make no further assessments. This decision met the views of the 
contributors, who acted in accordance with it; but it was not so 
satisfactory to the police, and they undertook to prove the con- 
tinued activity and matice of the anarchists. In pursuance 
of this undertaking the raids referred to above, and upon 
which we commented at the time, were made. [t is due to the 
chief of police. and the inspectors who made the raids, to state that 
the story exonerates them from blame: though who could have 
been responsible if they were not, cannot be easily interred. 

The story may not be true, but it does no violence to probabilities. 
The rich men of Chicago were frightened out of their seven senses 
at the time of the anarchist prosecutions. Whether they contributed 
money to influence officials none but theinselves and the recipients, 
if there were any, may positively know. The peculiarities of the 
prosecution may be traceable to widespread public consternation. 
It may not have been necessary to excite any of the public ofticials 
with hopes of pecuniary reward. But certain it is, looking coolly 
at the affair in the calm of the present time, that Spies and his 
associates, guilty or not guilty, were condemned before they were 
tried. This is now the general vpinion in Chicago. It is hardly 
disputed by anyoue there, save the newspapers that hounded on the 
corrupt prosecution, aud the police who, having begun the Hay- 
market riot, corruptly contrived for the conviction of the accused. 

There is reason to believe that the Hayinarket riot was created by 
the police for the purpose of playing upon the fears of Chicago's 
rich men. There is reason to believe that the cases against Spies 
aud the others were “ worked up” in the peculiar manner that 
characterized them, for the purpose of making yratitude keep the 
company of fear. And it is not unreasonable to suppose that as 
fear subsided and gratitude declined, the police renewed the 
methods that had proved protitable. The story of the Chicago 
paper may be true. 

But whether that story be true or not, iuterference by the police 
with peaceable meetings, unauthorized invasions of private places, 
and unwarranted searches, are dangerous innovations. They are 
dangerous when the motive is good. They are not more dangerous, 
though more likely to excite public indignation, when the motive is 
corrupt. 


THe TRIBUNE CORNERS THE WORLD.—The Tribune accuses. 
the World of having backed out of a challenge to debate the 
question of protection, and it justifies the charge by publishing the 
correspondence between the papers. 
The World offered io print in its weekly edition ten articles, of 
from 1,200 to 2,000 words, prepared or selecied by the Tribune, if 
the Tribune would print from the World corresponding articles of 


similar length ; and it offered to accept any modifications and con- 
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the central idea, which was that the subscribers of each paper 
@inould “ hear the other side” of the protection question. This was 
a perfectly fair proposition. Accepting it, the Tribune, ir. accord- 


ditions not destructive of the central idea, specified the following : 

“The articles to be prepared by men whose public position and 
reputation were such that their utterances on the tariff would 

he accepted as authoritative by their respective parties; the 
artides te be signed by the writers; the first article by 
the Tribune to define the kind of tariff laws in which 
that journal believes, and to state fully the system of levying duties 
which it would advocate 2nd defend: the World to do the same in 
‘geepect of its position in its first article: these two articles to be 
- submitted to both journals, and “until each is satisfied that the 

‘statement of the other is full and complete,” neither article to be 

_ published: the second article of each paper to consist of statements 

(giving the reason of each writer for his position; the third to con- 
{tain the statement of each writer of his principal objections to the 
syetem advocated by his antagonist; the succeeding six articles by 
wach writer to be free from restriction: all statements to adhere to 
the exact truth; authorities for data to be given when required: all 

-sital questions propounded by one writer to be answered by the 

ather in his next article: at the close of the series each writer to be 

entitied to review and cum up the controversy in an article of 3,600 
words: and the opposing atticles to appear on the same page of each 

“paper, and to be printed in the same sized type in each. 

Rome of these condi:ions are utterly unreasonable, and appear tu 
nave been imposed for the purpose of making debate impos- 
gible. Such, for example, is the requirement that the writers 
smouet be men whose utterances would be accepted as authoritative 
fey their respective parties. Neither paper could find such aman. 

- {awd that condition, uureasonable in itself, was inconsistent with 

amother condition, that the debate should be along the lines of the 

_ apisions of the respective papers. If authoritative writers could 

‘eave been found they would have been hampered by the opinions 

‘of the paper, peither of which is authoritative in ite party. Still 
another strikingly unreasonable condition was that which required 
the approval by each paper of the first article of the other. 

Bat most of the conditions were fair and should have been 
accepted. By refusing the unreasonable conditions, specifying 
‘them, te World would have forced the Tribune into a disclosure of 

fide motives, and the public would have known whether those con- 

Hl ditions were put forth in bad faith, or were fair conditions faultily 

; Bat it did nothing of the kind. After a long silence. 
‘ghe acting editor-in-chief took the matter out of the hands of the 
e@itor of the weekly World, who had made the proposition, and 

‘@ectined the debate in a terse note on the ground that the Tribune's 
conditions “‘made thezrrangement impossible.” This wasclearly a 
backdown, for which, howaver, the editor of the weekly World 
dines mot appear to be responsible. 

———-— 0 <P OG0 


7 SaresOnins PUBLIC SOHOOLS. 


JOHN CODMAN, 


i take for my text one telling and comprehensive paragraph 
of Governor Flowers message, which is attracting, as it deservedly 
ahould, more attention than all else that it contains. It was termed 
“tasting” by several of the daily newspapers, but so far as I have 
ren, none of them adequately accounts for the causes that have 
thronght about the educational condition so emphasized by the Gov- 
emor, He probably knows them himself, but it would not be 
**good politics” for him to deprecate them : 

Reporte received by the Saperintendent of Public Instraction indivate 


that the number of children in the State of school aze (i. e., between five. 


i 
t 


wad twenty onc vests), in 189) was 1,871,<53. The number of children 


ateending the common schools in the same year was 1,054,044. More than 
"987,080 children of echool age, therefore, were either not in school at all or 
received instruction elsewhere than at the public schools. The proportion 
of public school children in 189] consequently was about 5¢ per cent. of the 
- (ata) number betwoen the ages of five aud twenty-one. The total cost of 
- this education to somewhat more than half the children of echoo! 
s ageta the State was 930,209 116.29. The greater part of this amount was 
os ‘Considered with other statistics these figures suggest some serious reflec- 
tens. Im 1651, forty years ago, <5 per cent. of the entire school popula- 
ten attended the publicachools. During those forty years the State has 
done mach to improve and strengthen its common schools, to increase their 
eliciecacy, and to compel attendance, yet during all that time there has 
heen a steady Gecrense of attendance in proportion to the school popula- 
tion, and nearly 20 per cent. fewer children, proportionately, attend the 
public echovls now than attended them forty years ago. In the same inter- 
wal the expemee bas fncreased from #1,864,526 to $20,200,118. For each 
- pupil who attended the public schools any part of the year in 1851 the 
_ Brerage cost was $2.%; in 1891 it was $19.22, the increase being 70 
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is, perhaps, suffigient for the purpose to know that 75 per cent. 

them in 1851, against 57 per cent. in 1891, attended the publi 

schools at a cost percapita of $2.26, aa against $19.22, : 
The Governor continues : 

Much of the increased cost per capita is undoubtedly explained by the 
erection of new school buildings, porsessing greater facilities, better 
accommodations, and more attractive surroundings. But the surprising 
-thing is that this sort of expenditure has not increased the proportion. of 
children who avail themselves of these privileges, but has been accompan 
fed by an actual diminut‘on. Should the same ratio of decrease in numbers | 
and the same ratio of increase in expense be maintained, the State in a few 
years will be actually taxing its citizens many millions of dollars each 
yeat—more than is needed now for all other purposes of Government—to | 
supply an cducation to a minority of its children. oe 

It would not be such a “surprising thing” if he had told us of: 
what the increase of population in these last fifty years has con-. 
sisted. What proportion of it was of immigration from Roman 
Catholic couutries, and by children born to persons of that religion? 
L apprehend that if Governor Flower had these statistics before him 
he would not have thought the thing surprising at all. He finds. 
that much of the excessive cost is due to the erection of expensive 
schovl buildings: aud he might have added, to the employ- 
ment «f more and more expensive school teachers, all of 
which is part of the grand system of ‘elevating the. 
masses” who, as appears by his confession, do not wish to— 
be elevated. at least in the way proposed by the State. The State 
made its Viunder long ago, when it deviated from the old liae 
marked out by the fathers of this republic, which was drawn with 
but very slight deviation from the “three Rs.” They considered 
that when children had acquired this rudimentary education the 
State had paid its debt, not to them, for it owed them nothing, but 
to itself in making ite people sufficiently intelligent to do their own - 
reading and writing, and to be able to figure up their accounts. 
They looked upon all further education as a luxury to be paid- 


| for, or otherwise honestly acquired, by those who wished to enjoy. 


it. It was all the education that the State furnished to Webster, 
Clay. and hundreds of other Americans who, by their own unas- 
sisted efforts, have made their names immortal. The endowment 
of Harvard College cannot be cited as an exception to this practice. _ 
It’s chief object was to provide ministers of the gospel, a great part. 
of whose business it was tosuperintend the public schoels. Together 
they worked harmoniously in the endeavor to make people better, 
happier, and more patriotic than they are now. Even as late as : 
1851 better citizens were turned out at $2.26 per head than there 
are to-day at $19.22. : 

«Do you think then,” some one may ask, ‘‘that the superior edu: 
cation of the present day has accomplished nothing for humanity *” 

No and yes. If happiness is the great object of life, No.. If it b 
luxury furnished by new inventions, surfeits of brain-addling news-. 
papers, magazines, books, lectures, theories, philosophies, questiona-- 
ble amusements, divorces, stock gambling, and other concomitants 
of modern civilization. Yes. But it does not follow that we should 
not have had as much of these and of other better things that hav 
come to us, if the old system had been continued. Pzople to whom 
education was worth having would acquire it for themselves, and 
the world would roll on just as well. 

By-and-bye, and that pretty soon, if taxes for education go on. 
their present pace, the last sentence I have quoted from the Gov 
ernor's MeNSAge will be verified, and then we shall ‘‘ wake uP. to é 
realizing sense.” 

We shall conclude that we should be taxed no more for educatio 
than for charity: and that we are no more bound to pay for teach 
ing ‘‘ the higher branches” in the public schools than we are to pro 
vide the almshouses with turkey, canvas backs, and champagne. 


THE CHAMELEON. 


A. E. BROWN, 


When light is let in upon this reptile, it speedily c 
and presente a variegated, mottled appearance. ee 

in this respect it resembles our tariff and the arguments fe 31k 
defenders. 

Our tariff laws can be compared to a crazy quilt, for in them are 
to be found patches of free trade, low tariff, high tariff, and pro 
hibition. , 

‘Their inconsistency has been further increased by the addition ° 
bounty, subsidy, reciprocity, and retaliatory clauses, which— an 
moreover only applicable to some cases. 

This heterogeneous collection of laws is cunsidered by many | to 
be a paragon of perfection. : 

Persons wax ecstatic over the fact that the McKinley bill placed 
sugar upon the free list; with equal enthusiasm they point out that 
various articles have been taken from the free list and are now. 
dutiable. The previous rates of taxation upon imported articles 
which we can produce were in many cases increased, in others 
| decreased, abolished, or left untouched ; yet the disciples of McKin- 
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- leyism prostrate themselves in adoration of every varying feature 

- of the mongrel bill. aoe 
What a spectacle it was to see Republican members of the last 
Congress favoring the maintenance of a tax of 75 cents a ton on 
imported iron ore, on the ground that the importation uf that ore 
_. ‘was injurious to the country, and then advocating the payment of 
75 cents a ton or more, in bounties to ship owners, if they would 
~. bring the ore here. 

Adherents of the same party exhausted their vocabularies in 
-+declaiming about the advantages to be derived from preserving the 
~** home market ” intact, and then forsook the position they had for- 
‘tified with so much labor, and advocated reciprocity. If reciproc- 
_ ity is right, then protection is wrong. For reciprocity expands and 
. frees commerce, while protection contracts and fetters it. The first 
tears down barriers to trade, the latter builds them up. How can 
~ both be right ? 

 Protectionists have declared that our tariff was to hold up prices. 
They have also taught that its purpose and effect was to lower 
prices. Then, again, they oppose free trade on the ground that its 
_. adoption would cause an era of cheapness, saying that ‘‘cheap and 

-. Dasty go together.” 

_. There is one other position possible to hold, and that is that the 

-realization of free trade would make things dear. And lo! presto! 
change ! that doctrine is also proclaimed. 

Placing these diverse teachings together, and surveying them, 
what deduction can be made other than that the defenders of the 
protective theury have no regard for truth and consistency, or that 
they do not know what they are talking about: or, there is one other 
. possible explanation, and that is, that they are diseased in both 
_ respects. 

_ Weare sorry to see so many people entangled in a web of con- 
fusion. Let them give up their belief in the inconsistent, chameleon- 
_ like humbug, and’ come over to the side of freedom and truth. 








VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 


The Presidential announcement, pursuant to the reciprocity 
‘tlause of the McKinley law, that duties will be placed upon certain 
imported commodities if the countries whence they come do not 
promptly recognize our generosity in allowing our citizens to buy 
them at cost, elicits a comment from the New York Evening Post, 
which could hardly be better put : 


It will be observed that these duties bave to be paid by American con” 
eumers. They will be added to the price of sugar, tea, coffee, shoes, and 
_ other leather goods. In other words, they will be tines inflicted on Ameri- 
ean citizens by Presidential proclamation, in order to punish certain citi- 
zens of foreign countries for ‘‘ being reciprocally unjust and unreasonable.” 
It would be hard to surpass this in absurdity. We do not believe it ever 


long habit, on which the whole protectionist system is built up, of regard- 
ing the products of human industry not as things to be consumed, but as 
things to sell, and the privilege of selling as far transcending in importance 
. the privilege of eating, drinking, and wearing. ‘This vicarious punishment 
- 4nflicted on Americans for sins committed by foreigners, taken in connec. 
tion with the gospel of dearness preached by the President and Messrs, 
- Reed, Lodge, McKinley & Company, in the last year, makes Republican 
political cconomy the most fatuous and interesting jumble of modern 
times. 





TARIFF REFORM IN THE SOUTH. 


CE. Hoover, of Winchester, Va., offers the following novel but 
plausible explanation of the relation of Southern Democrats to the 
“tariff reform policy of the Democracy: 











~ It is somewhat singular that the political situation in the South is so far 
- from betng understood by non-residents, and I am inclined to the belief 
that few here understand the case fully—especially the relations of the 
South to the tariff issue. The presence of the negro voter in such numbers, 
and the fear of negro domination, keep the South solidly Democratic. 
. There fs practically no Republican party there, aud it is well to keep this 
fact in mind when calculatiag the strength of tariff reform in the Demo- 
cratic party. A majority of the Democrats in the South are protectionists. 
As proof of this take the following analysis of the votes cast in the Demo- 
cratic caucus for Speaker. . 
Crisp and Mills, the two leading candidates of the party, are both from 
the South, but Crisp received more than double the number of Southern 
votes given to Mills. The general vote of the Southern States between 
. these two Southern leaders was fiifty-four for Crisp and twenty. six for 
~ Mills, while the Middle States voted twenty for Crisp and thirteen for Mills. 
Next to the singular significance of the Southern vote between Crisp and 
Mills, the vote of New England and the West is most instructive. New 
England gave ten votes to Mills and one to Crisp, and the Western states 
- gave twenty-nine to Mills and nine to Crisp. 
These peculiar sectional ‘livisions are not in any measure accidental. The 
Middle States, the centre of conservatiem in Democratic politics, give 
twenty votes to Crisp and thirteen to Mills, and it is obviously the protec- 
tive sentiment of the South that gives Crisp more than two to one of the 
votes from that section. 
Now how are we to account for the overwhelming majority tor Crisp 
over Mills in the South? In solving this problem it is weli to keep in mind 
that white protectionists in the South dare not affiliate with the avowea 
phampions of protection—the Republfcans—and are compelled to remain 
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withiu Democratic lines, as their only ground of safety from the negro 
voter. Remove the negro question and the Democracy will immediately 
begin to disintegrate, about on thefiiaes irdicated by the vote for Speaker. 
Perhaps a majority would drift into the Republican party, where they 
belong. As arule a Southern Democrat. cannot be depended on asa true 
tariff reformer. He is apt to be Republican in principle but Democratic 
for policy. 










POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF NEW YORK. 


The delegation from New York to the Democratic convention 
will probably be a unit, in vote if not in sentiment, in favor of Hill 
for President, or, if he consents, in favor of Gorman, and against 
Cleveland. This is a strong argument in favor of the man who 
would hardly be recognized as a Democrat if he did not label him- 
self ‘‘I am a Democrat,” after the manner of fraudulent blind men 
who beg pennies on the streets. [It is also a strong argument against 
Cleveland. But the argument is losing ground where its force is 
most needed. Says the Indianapolis Sentinel : \ 


The argument of New York’s thirty-six electoral votes is one that has 
had much weight in previous Demucratic conventions, but it will not have 
the same weight in the next one. There are several Western States that 
are gradually coming under Democratic control. The Democrats in those 
States have local interests which they will not sacrilice for the purpose of 
conciliating the New York machine. They will not consent to a platform 
or a nominee that will injure them at home by allying them to retrogresston. 
The Western Democray has been gaining ground by standing for principle 
and progress, and it means to keep on in the same line. Jf New York 
cannot be satistied with a candidate who will be acceptable to the rest of 
the country then New York may go. &She is in no position to domineer or 
to frighten the party with her thirty-six votes. 


























INDUSTRY MAKES WEALTH. 

Opie }. Read tells a story in the Chicago Press which illustrates the 
possibilities that are open even to the poor to become rich, provided 
they are alert and active in utilizing what they see. This story 
ought to silence all talk about the impossibility of acquiring wealth 
by honest industry ; for did not Dr. Collins, in the story, make him- 
self a millionaire in that way? Let others stop complaining and 
go and do likewise. 


The doctor had just graduated from the college of physicians and sur- 
geohs in Chicago, but had not made up his mind where he would practice. 
While thinking this matter over he became interested in telegraphy, and he 
learned to send and receive messages. He had a quick car, and taking by 
sound was simply a delight to bim. He bevame very expert. He finally 
heard of a town where they needed a doctor, and he determined to go and 
see the place. He was much pleased, and almost decided to locate there, 
but he must come back to the city to make arrangements. While waicdng_ 
in the depot for his train he heard the telegraph instrument tick, and he 
began taking the message mentally. It was the turning point in his life. 
The message was the final closing up of a deai that had been going on for 
some time, and the message revealed to the doctor the fact that a branch 
railroad was to be run into a certain town not far away, and that certain 
shops and factories were to be at once erected there. There was a caution 
in the dispatch to keep mum, as the owners of the property had not as yet 
even heard of the suheme, and they would double up on the price of the 
land if they knew of it. What did he do? He had some property and 
knew where he could get a fair sum of money. He got together what cash 
he could raise, and bought up the best part of the town to be improved. 
He fs now worth $15,000,000, 

































PROTECTIONISTS AT SCHOOL. 

The Sydney Democrat grasps the protection minister, Dibbs, 
and the protection paper, the Star, by the collar and bumps their 
heads together in this edifying and instructive fashion, the ocea-. 
sion being furnished by a discussion of the land vaiue tax proposed 
in New South Wales : 

Hear the wisdom of Dibbs re this land tax. He says, “ It must be remem- 
bered that property values have seriously declined, and are not vet recover- 
ing. The shrinkage in value causes contraction of caterprise, and, there. 
fore, of employment. The shrinkage and its consequent evils would be 
made much more serious by taxation in this direction.” “ 

Now we want to know from the Hon. George R. what sort of enterprise a 
shrinkage in land values discourages? Is it building’ Will fewer houses 
be erected because land upon which the structure has to be erected can be 
got more easily? Will fewer factories be built because sites are mans 
cheaper either to purchase or lease? Will fewer orchards be cultivated 
because orchard land can be more easily procured» Will fewer farms 
be tilled Because the farmer will have to pay the owner a smaller tribute 
for leave to use the land? If an affirmative answer can be given to 
any of these questions, then the Premier is right: but, if not, then 
we ask Mr. Dibbs whether it is not a fact that the cnly enterprise which 
a rise in land values encourages is the business of the land shark, who goes 
ahead of all progress, and prevents production unless tribute be paid to 
him? Isit not a fact that the land monopolist enterprize consists tn appro. 
priating the communal fund which belongs to the people, and is intended 
to furnish al: necessary expenses of Government, so that the State should 
be neither a beggar nor a robber of the wealth procured by individual 
effort? No, no, George, you cannot. convince us that the more tribute we 
have to pay for leave to live and work in New South Wales we shall be 
the richer for it. : 

But it is probable that, by this time, Mr. Dibbs will be sorry he gave these 



































THE STANDARD. 


this 3and walue tax would reduce the valuc of land. It would never 
@o to admit that, for it would be a confession that the Jandiords would pay 
Shetax. Consequently, the Star of Wednesday last has the following pearls 
mE ecopomic sophistry: <‘A land tax must, as we have ofteu explained, be 
paeeed O71 from the first taxpayer to sume other class; with the ultimate 
result that rent< must cither go upor wages go down, and in either case 
She parchasing power of the worker=" earnings is reduced.” 
Ry the way, is atariff passed onin this manner, ultimately reducing the 
purchasing power of wages’ Bat the point we wich to emphasize is the 
- steaight contradiction which the Star gives to Mr. Dibbs’ manifesto. He 
ways the tax would be paid by the owner of land. The Star says it would 
‘mot, but would be passed on to the tenant (the user of land) whose rent 
would rive. if, therefore, the landlord got as much rent as before, and ihe 
temanut paid the tax, the value of land would remain as before. Therefore 
Mr. Dibb: is wrong in saying the tax woald lower the value of Sand. Thus 


FARMERS AS LAXD OWNERS. 


The Dalles Gre.) Chronicle criticises the East Oregonian for its 
advocacy of the single tax, sneering at the proposition to save the 
fanner from paying an unjust tax by taxing bim more. To this 
superficial criticiem the East Oregonian bluntly replie: : 

_. “*iLand, zegardless of improvements,’ this dall and bigoted editor of the 
Chrouicle imagines to be entirely owned by farmers, while, in fact, the 
‘Sarmer is eeldom tu possession of land which is not highly improved; there- 
‘fore the benefit tobe derived from taxing land in this way would, toa 
great extent, go to the farmer. 
- ‘Jbose who attempt to tax the products of labor, with the vain, foolish 
idea thet such taxetion is just taxation, are those who would prefer a 
wrooked to a straight path in reaching their goal. Simpler the methods 
deas the expense, and nearer the equality of burden; and this ts co in matters 
--<ot all other eints ase well as in taxation. 


enna narra A te ete Se 


Is RO ROMAN CATHOLICISM A MENACE? 


Lact fall Aechhishop Corrigan, of Ne w York, snake thark the follow. 
‘jing declaration 1¢garding the authority of the Pope of Rome : 


‘She whole matter is vers siniple. If Father Ducey had thought for an 
‘natant of the character of the encyclical be would have avoided the error 
- beoommitted. He seems for the moment to have lost sight of the fact that 

She Maly Favhes i. the teacher and every Cathehe mu-t segart 
bie ws the -wperme cavibly sathericy. The Holy Father having 
wvanced in the enclyclical the doctrine of private property tn iand, i became 
Ske aaty of eve-y one ia the * hacch teacerpt it enqurnioniagls . 
. Now, in discassing the matter Farber Dacey alluded to the Holy Father 
eas“A” and to some one else as ** B,” and £0 on. cther gentlemen 

who were interviewed simply «aid in effect: * There is nothing for us to 
do Bul toacogt what har ter anced by the Holy Sec. We tame orttled 
weet Germs.” Now there ii <er view to belaken, no matter what any man 
mney evite, St ts §adt ttk- tl establiched doctrine laid down sn 


She Maly Sesigteres. and it 1¢ 10 be followed just as closely and unques- 
tiontngly by all those who believe in the Holy Church. 
. ‘Dhis declaration was published in the New York Herald, from 
which we copy it verbatim. The Archbishop bas never denied nor 
peblicly corrected it. and a Cathclic paper of Albany, friendly to 
hin, approvingly describes the language quoted above as “‘ author- 
ined.” The Catholic Standard, of Philadelphia, thinks it cannot be 
- guthentic, for the wholly inadequate reason that Archbishop Corri- 
(gam is mot ignorant of the doctrines of his Church, nor extraordina- 
sily stupid, thus implying that if the declaration is authentic, as 
the Catholic paper of Albany says it is, the Archbishop of New 
Work is both ignorant and stupid. The London Tablet is opposed 
fw Aschbishop Corrigan’s idea of papal iufallibility. So is Edward 
Qagood Brown, of Boston. So, by inference, is the Catholic Stand- 
jard,o€ Philadelphia. But Archbishop Corrigan remains silent, and 
im the adminicstrati.n of his discese impresses the idea expressed 
iu the declaration upon his clergy, and most of them in turn impress 
‘it upon their people. 
JE this declaration is a true exposition of Catholic doctrine regard- 
ig the authority of the Pope over American citizens, Roman 
Catholicism isa mwenance to American institutions, for it subordi- 
mates the conscience of American voters and office-holders, regard- 
mg civil matters, to the control of a foreign power. We have 
called attention to this ; and doubting the accuracy of Archbishop 
Gorrigau’s exposition of Catholic doctrine have called upon Catho- 
fics who are beyond the reach or above the fear of his ecclesiastical 
powers, to say whether it is accurate or not, If it is, Roman 
- Catholicisan isa menace which must be promptly met, and relent- 
dessly removed. 
Anong the letters received by us on the subject are the fol- 
Jowing = 
 dobn B. Hantes, Clerk of the Circuit and the Couzty Courts at Water- 
town, S. Dak. writcs: Tue Staxpaxup bas of late devoted considerable 
 epace and attention to a question, *‘ Is Catzolicism a Menace to American 
| Inetitions *” The consideration of such @ question has been due, as I 
“feara from the statement in your paper, to certain expressiors made by 
Avebbishop Corrigan, of New York, in relation to the Encyclical of His 
Bloliness, Pope Leo NUL, treating cn the conditions of labor. As a Cath- 
@lic, e Srm belicver in my faith, and a inzember in good standing of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and also a belicter aud advocate of the single tax 
_ @ovtrine, ziluw me to say that the importance attached to this question, as 
sbown in THE STawpaky, seems to me wholly cuwarranted. Even if Arch- 





ings of his master aod God. Said encyclical, it is true: was read from the 
pulpit of every Catholic church in the United States to the faith 
ful, but not as au infallible doctrine or law of the Church” 
that we must implicitly believe in and live up to. No Catbolic that I know 
considers himself bound to accep. as true gospel the statemerts made. 
therein, but should give them the due consideration tbat they merit. . 
Koowing, and being fully convinced of the justice of the single tax doc- 
trine, and of its harmony with the gospel of pesce and love taught by-the 
Holy Catholic Church, and tending to strengthen that faith in every. 
buman breast fully conversant with the beautiful truth, that ‘“‘each man 
has an cxelusive right of property to the produce of his labor,” I canno 
but feel that every good Catholic ought, and must be a single taxer. No, 
** Catholicism ic no menace to American institutions,” and never will be. 
Some of its adherents may err ; cven bishops, priests, and laymen may go 
astray, but that will be of but short duration. The promise, “‘{ send you 
the Holy Ghost: and his spirit shall be your guide,” issureto be fulfilled. _— 
I have read Henry George's reply to his Holiness Pope Leo XH, and can- — 
not help but admire its truth and admit its candor. [ hope that it will be ~ 
productive of good ; in fact I kuow it will be, for it has strengthened my : 
endeavor to be a better man, Catholic, and citizen of this nation. ae 
F. J. McArdle, Omaha, Neb., writes: Best eliminate the heading “Is. 
Catholicism,” etc.; it excites religious animosities, has no place in such a 
journal. Not one Catholic Jayman ina thousand but despise; the senti-- 
ment advanced by Bishop Corrigan in this respect. They think the question 
too ridiculous to answer. oe 
William J. Martin, of Central Falls, R. 1., writes: In answer to. your’ 
question, “‘Is Roma Catholic'sm a menace ?’’ being a good Catholic, and 
having a gceat respect for every word the Pope utters, I cannot see tbe 
logic of the position that the Cardinal Archbishop puts him in by saying” 
that his letter on the condition of labor was an infallible utterance.. If it is 


sinful to take all the rental value of land, ther must it be sinfal to take any 
for if you take any you take some part of the ownership. If so, we have 
been a long time living in sin without being reminded of it. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE K. OF L. 


In Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, December 28, the Knights of Lat r 
celebrated the twenty-second anniversary of the organization of the order 
by an entertainment, in the course of which addresses were made by Gen. 
eral Master Workman Powderly and by the Rev. J. O. 8. Huntington, of 
New York. John O'Keefe presided, and there were on the stage, in addition, 
Rev. W. L. Ball, of Whitford, Penn.; John Devlin, of the General Execu-. 
tive Board; Ira Somers, president, and W. J. Sloan, secretary, of Typo- 
gtaphical Union, No. 2. 

Fatber Huntington, referring to those who substitute charity for justice, 
said: ‘‘Charity begias where justice ends. It is a splendid thing to be a 
saint, but you have to begin by being an honest man;”’ and, in cunclading, 
he spoke against the monopoly of the national resources of the country. 

Mr. Powderly, after reviewing the history of the order, said: ‘“‘ Here is a 
organization which has in it men who believe that wrong should be righted, 
and that the word justice shall be known to all men.”’ 

The programme prepared for the evening was a very attractive one, | 
introduced good and entertaining music. 





This daartmieit Goutaine contains fate: gathered from all parts of the worl i, 
of current interest and permanent value, and {!ustrate social and polit 
blems. Information from trustworthy sources js solicited. 


— ai ene 


POVERTY WITH PROGRESS. 
Springtleld Republican. 

Wages have been reduced from 15 to 60 per cent. iu the big Elgin. 
watch works, employing some 3,500 men and women, and a general strik 
iz threatened for the first time since the business was established twenty 
Seven years ago. It is an impressive story that is told, strikingly illustrative 
of the industrial drift. 

Many of the workmen have been with the company from the start. They. 
say that from 1865 to 1875 the average workman received from #4 to 87. _ 
a day, and for the more expert #10 a day was not an uncommon wage. 
But with the perfection of machinery came a gradual reduction of pay for 
piece work, on which most of the employees are engaged. With the 
improvements of machinery also came subdivisions of labor, until the work 
of making a watch has geen reduced or extended to 800 distinct operations, 
and the skill of ths average workman bas been sharpened down to the per- 
formance of but one of these operations. As the machines have grown in - 
intelligence, ‘“« need of ictelligence in the operator has decreased. Dex- 
terity, easily acquired, in performing the same simple operation day after’ 
day and year after year, is the chief requirement now, and men who have 
worked at the business for twenty years are now finding their places taken. 
by machines operated by girls at wages averaging bardly 60 cents a day. 
What the most expert workmen or women are able to earn at piece work 
is taken as a criterion, and when these are found to be making more than 
what the company deem a fair wage, the piece rate is cut down for all. 
Thus, the less skilled have been gradually eooaced against the conditions 
of a bare livelihood. Teas 


PRICE OF REAL ESTATE IN NEW YORK. 
Harper’s Weekis. 

A chronicler of the deve of the good Haroun.ai-Raschid, seated oni 
minaret of his paradise, with @ list of New York real estate quotationg 
sprezd out. before him, would be seized with an impulse to write the stery. 
of our proszerity in jeweled characters on cloth of gold. And if he should 
deacribe Manhatian as an island overlaid with precious metals and eo- 
crasted with diamonds, there would be little fault to ind with the metaphor. 


‘peyond its audacity. Ina down town district, but a short time ago, land 
901d for $20,000 per frontage foot, the entire lot, twenty by one handy 
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same time, $50,000 was the price paid for a frontage of twenty feet by one 
hundred in depth. Thus have the inexorable demands of traffic and the 
needs of huddling thousands for sleeping room and shelter transmuted the 
soil beneath the New Yorker’s feet into auriferous strata, whose value 
* gtated in fignres becomes almost too dazzling for belief. We have all but 
reached the condition when only two classes can exist in New York—the 
extremely rich and the very poor; those who can afford to pay more than 
.@0 average income in rent and those who can endure suffocating existence 
in dingy cribs of glatted tenements. For the great middle class Harlem, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and their suburbs have become outlets. But tens 


excite their discontent and make their presence a constant menace. 


ROBBING TRE COMMUNITY. 
8t. Louis Chronicle. 


Kast St. Louis, as a municipality, is poor. It has to rake and scrape to 
find money for necessary public improvements. Yet yesterday a man sold 
Jana withia its limits for $12,870, for which he paid two years ago $3,200. 
There was 300 per cent. added to the value of that land in two years by the 

_ gtowth of the community, and the community got none of it. 





SINGLE TAX NEWS. 














The underlying principle of the single tax—that the carth belo: gs equally to all, 


end that the best was ¢> secure substantial justice is to tax the occupant an a .ount 
equal to the yearly value of the jand—is suund.—Journal of the Knights of Labor, 
September 24, 1891. 


We have no besita*ion in declaring our belief that the idea) taxation Mes Jn the 
Single Land Tax. iaid exclusively on the rental value of land, independent of improve- 
ments.—New York Times, January 10, 1891. : 


The best and surest subject of taxation is the thing that perforce stays in one ploe; 
that ts land.—New York Sun, August 26. 1891. 





Every one of these taxes [on commodities and buildings) the ostensible taxpayer— 
- the m -p on the sssessor’s books—shifts to other shoulders. The only tax he cannot 
shift is the tax on bis land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1891. 






The Bee does not say that it will never be a full-fledged single tax advocate. It 
believ2a in it ia theory now ; it pauses oniy on the threshold of doubt as to the expe 
diency under ex:stiug ciscumstances.—Sacramento {Cal.) Bee. 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NationaL ComMMITTEE,. 

42 University Piace, New York, Jan. 12, 1882. t 

The appeal mude last week for contributions to a fund to pay for pre- 
paring the petition for presentation to Congrese, has thus far been disre- 
: garded. As the secretary has no money available for this purpose, aud as 

the preparation will be a work of several weeks, it is hoped that there will 
_ be no farther dclay in sending along contributions. 


Subscriptions to this committee’s fund remain as reported last 















week, viz.............. wetbiacced So WiaidlBietate sien eieloe/on boat «6 matetoe erie $1,688 40 
Cash contritutions remain as reported last week, viz............ 1,674 67 
The enroilment now stands as follows: : 
Reported last week..... ........cccccccccccccnccecouceeces eseeee U5,074 
‘Signatures received since last report........5... ccccccsccceucuece 1%6 








waders Ores cece cess cccerneseraveseeccacicescceccess 215,850 
Geo. St. Joun LEAvENs, Secretary. 


Total. 






: 7 A SINGLE TAX BADGE. 

~The Single Tax Propaganda Association has adopted a single tax badge, 
which may be purchased of Benjamin Doblin, 852 roadway, New York, 
. for thirty-five cents. ‘The badge is made of silver, and in design is sug- 
gestive but simple and unobtrusive. The profits of sales are for the 
-* .benefit of the Propaganda Society’s fund. 









NEW YORK CITY. 

The new oflicers ef the Mauhattan Single Tax Club were installed at the 
meeting of last Thureday. The new managing board had held several r re 
: vious meetings, and having considered the political situation, bad sent out 
- a circular informing the club that in their opinion the time had come for 
the members to consider, in view of the possible backsliding of the Demo. 
- evatic party on the tariff question, what their attitude should be in the com- 
ing Presidential campaign. The club rooms were filled with the members, 
nearly all of whom took part in the discussion, among them being Henry 
George, Louis F. Post, E. J. Shriver, Benjamin Doblin, Adolph Engelsman, 
and Mr. Werner. Finally the following was adopted unanimouriy and 
referred to the managing board with power: 


Whereas, The Manhattan Single Tax Club is of the opinion that it is of 
fupreme importance that such prompt organized activn should be taken 
~. by free tracers as will influence the Democratic party at iss coming Presi- 

ir Convention to take a radical ground on the tanft question; 
therefore, 

ftesolved, That the Single Tax Club favors the formation of free trade 
Democratic clube in all the Assembly districts of the city, whose dury it 
shall be to influence the National Democratic Convention to insert in its 
platform a plank containing a radical declaration in favor of tariff reform 
to the poiut of at least placing a)! raw materials on the tree list, ard makirg 
% corre-ponding reduction on marufac'ured articles into which such 























dent men who are rudical tariff reformers. 
The president of the club invited all members who approved euch organi- 
zation as is called for in the resolut:ons to give their names and address¢s 
to the manaziog board, so that the work of orga: ization could begin imnie- 
diately ; and it was coon learned that the Third, Sixth, Tenth, Nineteenth, 
-‘Twenty-second and Twenty-third Assembly districts cou'd be organized in 
. less than a week. 
@ » The managing boar? met later, and decided to recommend 
eee that the name of the new organization be “The Democratic Free Trade 
League.” The roster of the club was examined to ascertain how many 
Assembly districts could be organized from its membership. It was found 
that {n eighteen there were from one to ten members, all experienced in 
_ political orgenizaiion. The board concluded to summon the residents of 
 & few districts ata time to the rooms, commercing on Wednesday evening: 
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feet, bringing $400,000. Uptown, in a choice neighborhood, about the 


of thousands of poor who remain in the city are yoked to discomforts that 


matetials enter, and to;lace in? omination for President aud Vice-Piesi- 








January 13.- 


January 13, and continuing the meetings night by night until all the Assem- 
bly districts were in process of organization. The Assembly districts in 
which workcan be begun within a short time are the Second, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twenty-first, 
Twenty. second, aud Twenty-third. ‘Ihe board intends to look over some 
of the old hsts in the possession of the club for namesin the districts not 
mentioned above. 

Money being necessary te carry on the work of orzanization, and for 
literature and other purposes, the club appointed William McCabe, A. 
J. Steers, and Benjamin Doblin a committee on ways and means, to whom 
contributions, and the names of persons likely to contribute, may be sent. 
The address of the committee is 74 Lexington avenue. 


NEW YORK. | 

Jobn H. Blakeney writes from Binghampton: Our social science club. — 
has reorganized with sixteen members. Several who wi]l Le members were 
unable to be present. We shall have a club of twenty-five or over. It was 
decided to begin operations by reading and discussing ‘‘ Protection or Free 
Trade*’’ The meetings will be held weekly. 

I have not seea Senator O°Connor lalely in reference to bis views regard- 
ing the local option tax bill, buta gentleman who had an interview with 
him a few days ago, told me the Senator had declared himse!f as ready to 
support a bill exempting personal property Jrom taxation, and during the 
conversation said he was becoming very favorable to the *‘ George idea.” 


Alfced J. Wolf writes from Brooklyn: Two events of interests to single 
taxers occurred here last Sunday. The committee on public meetings of 
District Assembly 220, K. of L., knowing that a proposal to restrict immft- 
gration by law was being agitated in the Order made that question the sub- 
ject for debate at the regular monthly public meeting on Sunday after- 
noon. The chairman announced that it had been found impossible to 
sccute advocates of a restrictive policy, but that the debate would be held 
nevertheless. A letter from Terence V. Powderly, published iu the Journal 
of the K. of L., was read and then a knirht who favored restriction took the 
floor. His arguments that the country was overcrowded and that restric- 
tion of immigration would raise wages or at least prevent their further 


-|. decline were met by the opposite side with a demonstration that the evils 


complained of couid easily be cured by removing the canse—the monopoly 
of natural opportunities. The meeting was a pronounced success, and even 
the protectionists and the indifferent ones were enthusiastic and promized 
to aid in promoting similar agitation on a more extended scale. 

{n the evening, Professor Gunton spoke in Chadwick's church, corner Clin- 
ton and Congtrss streets, on protection. For an hour and a quarter the 
professor soared, when Lindley Vinton, who appeared for free trade, brought 
him to mother earth with a dullthud. The professor, in his reply, made a per- 
sonal attack. Ir te course of his speech the professor had said that land 
value taxes were indirect and could be shifted; and at the close Mr. Vinton 


' asked him whether all the tax on the prospective value of a vacant lot 


could be shifted. The professor said that it undoubtedly could. This 
reply presents a fair idea of the character of the lecturer’s argument. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

George E, Chase writes from Philadelphia: On Thursday, December 31, 
1891, at the reguiar meeting of the Philadelphia Single Tax Society, the first. - 
business was the appointment of Shoemaker, Stephenson, and Dick asa 
committee with power to act in the matter of the tax conference to te held: 
at Harrisburg for the revision of the State taxation. The committee 
authorized at a recent meeting to consider the Dominatior of a free trade 
candidate for Congress was appointed, viz., Stepheneon, A\tkingeon, and 
Brown. 

Mr. Gallagher, of Wanamaker’s Bethany Sunday Schcoul, then read the 
paper of the evening, entitled ‘ Political Thought in America.” It wasa 
carefully:prepared review of the principal political parties since the estab 
lishment of the Government. He declared in fayor of raising national 
revenue by direct taxes levied upon the States according to the Constitu- 
tion, and for ultimate free trade. The discussion that followed was upon 
the foohshness of much of what is calied patriotism, and upon the ine fii- 
ciency of many proposed social remedies. The single tax was then 
explained by Miss Chapman. - 

Of Colonel Isaac Leech, who died in Philadelp ia last week, Justice says 
that -he was ‘not only a Democrat in the best sense of the word, but a 
sipgle tax man as well. For the last twenty-five Jars he has been a real 
estate assessor in the Twenty-seventh Ward, and, so far as possible, has 
carried out the single ta principle in his valaattons.”’ 


Henry J. O'Neill writes from Allentown: What gratifies tax reformers in 
this county is the change that has taken place within the last few yearsin 
public sentiment with regard to thc tariff. Years ¥gO Do county in the State. 
was more firm in its belief that a high tariff was essential to Prosperity than — 
Lehigh, but to-day a large majority in the county favors a reduction of the 
tariff. The Allentown Democrat, a paper of great influence in the rural 
districts, is well up with the most advanced sentiment of the Democratic 
party on this subject; and could this paper be induced to con: ider the 
merits of absolute free trade, and even of the single tax, We might expect 
from it powerful aid in helping along much needed tax reforms. Concern- 
ing Allentown, the county seat, I’ttle that is tlattering can be said. T hough 
it has 4 Democratic majority, which claims to be attached to the principles. 
of that patty, it has done all it could to pass ordinances which are tothe 
city what the McKinley bill is to the Cuited States. Men who Pose as: 
reputable Democrats have had ae much hand in this as Republicans. 


MASSACHUSE/TS, 


The Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in. his annual : 


report, shows that the increase in buiieings for the yearis S42, 018. 
while the increase in the value of lund is $25,604,492. This is a 
tending to show that improvement values aud land values keep pret 
to each other. ——o cia ee ee 




































ol Deter, for the purpoce of making a test case in the supreme court, 
iene vefwcod to act under the new mortgage tas iaw that is paralyzing basi- 
‘pewin this Gtate. The constitationality of the law will be passed upon by 
the supreme court. ‘This new mertgage tax law provides that mortgages 
hall be taxed in the countics where the mortgaged land lies, and its pro- 
arene are stringent. The result has been that builders have found it 
i le 10 make Joans, and not one-third the building is in progress 
what. wend havebeen eecn bad not the Legiclature been made up cf men 60 
agnorantof the subject of taxation. Asarceult of this stagnation inthe build_ 
ting trades, nundreds of workmen areout of employment and wany havebeen 
serving. Secretary Benj. Briecoe and Clerk Charles Austin, of the 
Board of Pablic Works, say that the tales of distress which aé&é<ail their 
ears and the applications for work are unprecedentedly Jarge in number 
end distreceing in tone. Gne man, weak and trembling, claimed that he 
and his family had hed nothing to eat in two days. The two officials are 
pot single tax men, aud think very litde about the cut ject of taxation, but 
they declared to me solemnly that from their abservation they were con- 
- Wineed that the unusual distress was directly z2ttributable to the new mort_ 
mage tax Jaw. Mr. Austin, although a clerk in the cflice of the beard 
maker a business of building houses for sale. He usnaliy has talf a dozen 
: @eliings under way, but be says that he cannot let contracts this winter 
because the banke will not Joan moncy even on gi!t-edged security. 
be Merchaute’ aud Manufactarere’ Exchange of Detroit, alarmed at the 
mumber of manufacturing concerts that are leaving this city, asked for 
Setters from prominent Detroit business men, some time age, as to a 
gemeds. The letters have been remarkable as showing how business men 
> gre steugpling towards the ijight of the siugie tax. Quite a number came 
- out Gatly for the sincle tax, limited, who were not suspected of avy such 
wiews. Lact night ihe exchange held a mecting and adopted a resolation 
walling for economical city government, for the correction of inequalities in 
- mesecemente, and for the fair taxation of all corporation and church prop- 
wry, It may be well to remark that the people are waking up to the evil 
hich the lamente’ Alderman Amos fought—the exemption of $20,000,600 
worth of railroad land in Detroit from municipal taxation. 
 Regardipg the new territors that has been brought within ti.c city limits, the 
Resescors explain that it will be assessed, not by the acre, but according to 
the frontage on actual or imaginary streets. If tne owners dou't plat the 
@cteage property, the assessors will make pencil sketches, and treat the 
§and just as if it were platted and improved. The assessors estimate 
roughly that ali the new iand will add over $7,000,000 to the azsesement 
wolle. 


ILLINOIS. 

Percy Roberts writes from Elgin: We have organized a single tax club, 
api elected officers as inllowe: President, Elmer E. Day ; first vice-presi- 
| @ent, A.M. C. Todson; second vice-president, F. H. Mosher: third vice- 
president, William McMaster; secretary-treasurer, Percy Roberts. We 
have a large number of earnest aud enthusiastic single tax men apd women 
here. We shail bold regular meetings every first and third Monday in the 
sponth in Women’s Clab room. We have a splendid field to work in 
| apd oan draw on the Chicago club for speakers. 
m public meeting, and will invite, amongst others, the Mayor of Rockferd, 
who, ism ivuforme4, is a single tax man. The president of the Elgin 

atchmaker’« Union (an organization of over 800 men) is a singic tax 


1. @. Cummings writes from Sycamore: Free trade sentiment is devel- 
_wping in thic county among some of the most radicai (formerly) Rep=blicans. 
| Whey ave bitterly opposed to the tariff Jaws and cry Joudly for reform ; but 
- Save of them vote the party ticket straight. They, with others, admit they 
eo mot understand the principles of the sing!e tax, but are willing to inves- 
 Sigateit. Noaction has o far ocen taken by any of our county tax officers 
gither in Mne with, or opposed to, the single tax. ‘Ihe theory awaits 
agitation here. Many will avow themeelves as single tax men when the 
fight of this theory corses to them by iavestigation. There is but little of 
the groper kind of reading matie: bere, but a splendid field for it. This 

wounts is strongly Republican, and any effort to introduce a vew idea in 
Politicsis met with an opposition and a hatred that amounts aimost to 
 Savaticicm. A single texer and a free trader is looked apon by the domi- 
Mant party in the county as an anarchist or socialist, and an cnemy of 
‘wociety, anfit ic vote. But the single 'ax and free trade ideas are agitated 
here in spite of all opposition. - 


MISSOERL. 

fh P. Cucter, writing from St. Louis, says: The St. Louis League con- 
pers to hold weekly mectings in the office of the Clerk of the Criminal 
Court, and considerable interest is manifested. The fund for securing per- 

- gpnent headquarters coutinues to crow, and at the present time we have 
nuficient to watraut us in looking for quarters, and a committee for tha, 
purpose is out with orders to report at the next meeting. 

A mew journalistic star bas entered the constellation of single taxism, 

Seis the St. Louis Courier, and its make-up and general appearance and 

Sentares beepeak for it a meedof praise and patronage. Brothers Webster 
gad Poepoon, of the &. Louis League, are its sponsors, the first av publisher 
aed the otheras editor. The contents of the first number showed splendid 
selections and pointed comments. The editor promises tbat tbe exellent 

- character of the first paper shall be maintained. 

_ Palitica are somewbat quiet at present. There was some stir created 

early this week over the report of an attempt to organize a Hill Club in the 
~- Eighth District, tocated in this city—Jobn J. O'Neil’s district—but the 
boom, as it was termed, must have died a bornin’. O'Neil isa true blue 

- Be voted for Mills from the start, and has the confidence of his constita_ 

ents, and a Hill Club up there would play rather an infinitescimal part. 

The Repoblic is saying little and “‘sawing wood."” Some time ago it 
| the “‘esteemed Staxpanyn ” of “chasing rainbows,” referring to 


Before long we shall heve 
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the latter’s recent editorial on ‘‘ Breakers Ahead," and asserted that ‘the 
would be no split, and that if any alleged Democrats kicked up a row they 
would be whipped in or out of the party, and that the party itself would go 
right abead with tariff reform just the same. The trouble with this 
explanation lies in the fact that the Republic talked the same way before 
the Speakership contest was so ingloriously settled against those it rep- 
resents, and it will pardon me, I am sure, if I appear just the least skeptica) 
as to the party’s ability to keep itself intact and progress on the road to tariff’. 
reform, such as it preaches, with any prospect of success. The esteemed © 
Repubtic should rememter that as long as the “ triumvirate ” are at the: 
head of the procession they are very apt to try, with some show of more or 
less success, to turn it in the direction they desire to go. The trouble — 
will come when t!'e endeavor is made to relegate them to the rear, and if. 
they are not relegated they w!ll besa the party ; then it will remain for the 
progressionists to ‘‘ eat crow,”’ “‘ crawfish,” and do many other nadign! sed: 
things, or rebel. The question with us is, which will they do? 


KENTUCKY. 
Wm. Whips writing from Laxeland, and enclosing 26 
1 is the superintcndent of the Central Keutucky Lunatic Asylum 3, an 
4 are his associate physicians ; 5 is the coroner of Jefferson County and the 
City of Louisville: 6 is a keen, shrewd iand speculator, practicing physi- 
cian, and farmer. He is, and for many years bas been, one of the repre- 


- 6 
iat) 


- sentatives of the Middletown and Anchorage Precincts as magistrate in our’. 


Jefferson County Court, and it is to him more than any other member of | 
the court we are indebted for the juet and economical management of our — 
county finances and the equal distribution of the benetits of our county . 
levy in the way of roads, bridges, e‘c. He seemed well disposed towards 
the sipgie 1ax and thought the principle bused upon justice. 7 and 8 are — 
physicians in Auchorage ; 9 isa physician in Louisville; 10 is a lawyer at. 

the Louisville Bar and County Court Commissioner of the County of Jeffer- 
son and City of Louisville ; 11 is a reporter of the Courier-Journal ; 12 is 3: 
land speculator who has just invested €80,600 in the suburbs of the city ; 16 
is the postmaster at Anchorage, Republican: 17 is the assessor ;.18 i a 
merchant. The others are farmers and mechanics. 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. ag 

Division A—At @ meeting of the Board of Trade, Paterson, N. J., held 
October last, the immigration question was the subject of discussion...’ Mr 
Wm. J. Feoner, vice-president. read a paper favoring its restriction. .H 
admitted that the rapid progress of this country in the past was probab! 
dne to the fact that there has been plenty of room for all, but considere 
we had now reached a point where the increase of our own population 
Would meet the wants of our country. A dense population, be asserte : 
was not conducive to the welfare of the individual. 

Division C—Among those who expressed opposing views were Mr. Andr 
Cardina) and 

Division D—Mr. Benjamin Eastman, who contended that there was roon 
for all, and that only the criminal class should be excluded. Explain | 
these two gentlemen, in further suppott of their views, why we suffer from 
the pressure of population while there is in reality so much unused land 
Paterson wil! suftice for their address. 

Division F—F. R. Miller. 

Division I—L. A. Freeman. 

Division J—B. F. Patterson. : 

See Stanpanxp, January 6, page 6, in reference to resolutions: pass 
the Teachers’ Institute. The members named should be urged to earn 
consider the single tax. 

Divisions E an ! O—Editor of Mirror and F armer, Manchester, N. 4, ha 
from time to time printed slurring comments on the single tax in connec: 
tion with letters advocating it from a subscriber. He needs specially to be. 
shown that the single tax would rot oblige people to cultivate unprofitable. 
soil, and would make them free to choose their occupation. 

Division G—J. L. McDonald, care Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O., for: 
which he wrtes. Seems inclined toward Christian Socialism but as he is 
opposed to present tystems of oppression should receive an explanation of: 
the singie ‘ax. : 

Division H—-Peter C. berry, Glenwood, Mo., was a delegate to Farnie 5 
Congress, Sedalia, Mo., November 16, 181. Explain the single tax from’ 
the agricultural standpoint. 

Division B—Rev. ¢( has. R. Bakes. See page 6, STANDARD, January: ‘6s. 
Should be congratulated and .rged to further discussion. 

Division K—Prof. Horace Bumstead, Pres. Atlanta U niversity, Atlan 
Ga. oe 
Divigion M—Vrof. T. G. Brownson, President McMinnville College, 
McMinnville, Ore. These two gentlemen are favorable to the platform. of 
the New York Tax Reform Associatioi and should be urged to study the 
singie tax with the reasons therefor. oe 

Division L—Rev. Thos. McClary, Bates Avenue M. E. Church, Furth 
street and Bates avenue, St. Paul, Minn., is studying economic questions : 
and the importance of the single tax should be impressed upon him. 

Divisions N and P—The News, Spencer, Ia.. has at times printed articles” 
on single tax, but has not a clear understanding of its scope. . 

I should like all members to advise me if they are not able to write ¥ 
regularly, since the recent redivision of the corps makes it necessary to 
know how many letters [ cau count upon. wo 

1674 Broadway, New York. Mantas Dana MacpaANiEgL, Secretary, © 


PUBLIC OPINION. ae 
Public Opinion, published at Washington, is an invaluable periodical to. 


all men who study the trend of popular sentiment. It appears weekly, and 


is made up of editorial clippings from representative papers in every part of 
the country. These are impartially selected and conveniently cleseified, 
and as they refer to the important carrent topics, readers are able, without. 
loas of time, to learn the drift of opinion over the count? regarding any ne 
timely enbject, in which b they may be interested. 





and free trade, together with articles of interest in St. Louis. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 

A unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticnt in 
the quo warranto case of Judge Luzon B. Morris, Democratic ci.imant to 
the Governorship, against Governor Bulkeley, who holds over, upholds 
Bulkeley as Governor de facto and Governor de jare of the State. The 
decision is unanimous. It is based upon the ground that the action of the 
Legislature, no less than the vote of the people, is necessary to eleet a 
Governor. The Legislature having failed to act, the former Governor 
holds over, though no one voted for bim. 

Tho Republican caccus of the Ohio Legislature has nominated John: Sher- 
man for Senator. Thiz, of course, insures his election. 

Mr. Blaine had a sudden illness at his office, January 6, and there were 
false ramors of apoplexy. 

It has been proved that Japanese women, inmates of evil houses ina 
quarter ot Seattle, Wash., are virtual slaves of the Japanese men owning 
the houses. 

Rear Admiral C. R. P. Rodgers, U. 8. N., is dead. 


It seems pretty well established that the Democrats wil] sidetrack the. 


silver question by providing for an international monetary conference at 
Chicago in 1893. Mr. Teller (Republican) has introduced such a bil! in the 


Senate, and the Democrats will probably introduce a like measure in the. 


House. 
FOREIGN. 


The Khedive of Ezypt is dead and his son, aged 17, succeeds to the { 
A new lease for British 


throne, it is believed under British protection. 
occupation in Egypt is looked for. It is pretty well established that the 
Khedive was poisoned with morphite, either through design or through the 
ignorance of the native physician who attended him. 

Supposed Anarchists have been arrested at Wailsall, England, and their 
plots are said to have ramifications in the United States. 

The revolutionary attempt of Garza, in Northern Mexico, continues, and 
his forces apparently increase, though he seems to be as often on our terri- 
tory as on Mexico’s, and he is givieg our troops in Texas no end of tronble. 

Sir Charies Dilke thinks England will bave to go to war in defence 
of Belgian axtonomy. 


NEW SYNDICATE OF SINGLE TAX PAPERS. 

A sumber of single tax men in 8t. Louis have organized a syndicate for 
the printing of single tax papers for local publication in different parts of 
the country. The St. Louis paper is called the St. Louis Courier. It is 
filled with a great variety of well-selected matter relating to the single tax 
For publica- 
tions from other cities or towns, the St. Louis syndicate will send the paper 
ready printed, with appropriate title, and containing such local matter, 
advertisements, etc., as may be desired. The price for this is so moderate 
that every county can have a single tax local paper. Contoocook, N. H., 
already has one of these papers, so has Meriden, Conn. The editor of the 
8t. Louis edition is Percy Pepoon, and Sheridan Webster is the publisher. 
This is the best, and promises to be the most useful publication of its kind. 





FREE TRADE IN INDIANA. 

The Tariff, the organ of the Indiana Tariff Reform League, has enlarged 
its size, and begins the year with every indication that it will continue its 
_ work with even greater snecess than ever before. This paper, which was 
begun in the Summer of 1850, is well edited, both interesting and instruc- 
. tive, and peculiarly adapted for promoting radical tariff reform. 


NEW YORK TAX REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

_ The latest report of this association, which advocates the abolition of 

» personal property taxation, shows that in a total of 394 New York Darers): 
164 favor the proposition, 129 oppose it, and 101 are non-committal. 


THE REFORM CLUB DINNER. 
The aunual dinner of the Reform Club of New York will be held on 
Saturday evening, January 16. Among the speakers who have acceptcd 
luvitations are Senator Vilas, William M. Springer, John E. Russell, 
Clifton R. Breckinridge, Michael D. Harter, and John De Witt Warner. 
- Among the invited guests whose attendance is expected are Senators Car- 
lisle and Palmer, and the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
“Committee. The committee in charge of the dinner consists of : Charles 8. 
Fairchild, chairman ; E. Ellery Anderson, H. de F. Baidwin, James Gaunt, 
August Lewis, Walter S. Logan, Robert Grier Monroe, George F. Parker, 
- Calvin Tompkins, Edward B. Whitney, Louis Wiudmuller, and kK. 2. 
Woodward. 


NEWSPAPER PROGRESS IN PITTSBURG. 

The Pittsburg Times has nearly complet:d a handsome cight story, 

Steel frame building, from which the paper will soon be issued. Accord- 

ing to the interesting description given by the Times, the building has been 

placed where the “nourishing influences” of “trade”’ may reach it, which 
would indicate that there is no custom honse in the neighborhood. 


PROPOSED REFERENDUM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
- Edwin M. Chamberlain, of Boston, announces his intention of presenting 
to the Maseachusetts Legislature a petition for a statute providing for the 
‘reference of all legislative acts to the people for their approval, as a condi- 
_ tion of their validity, and for a similar submission to popular vote of any 
proposed law that 5, 000 citizens petition for. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC STRIKE. 
The great monopoly of the Pacific slope, the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company, bas been defeated in its effort to drive organized labor off the 
system. (General Superintendent Fillmore gave orders early in December 
. to the effect that all operators and dispatchers in the employ of the com- 
(pany, belonging 6 to the Order of Railroad Beadle rek: should at once 
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withdraw from that order or resign their positions. Following this came _ 
an order even more tyrannical; here itis: ‘All telegeraphers and dis-— 
patchers must take an affidavit that he or she is not a member of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, and will not unite with any such order while in 
the employ of the Southern Pacific Ratlway.” This was accompanied by a 
printed form to be indorsed and sworn to before a magistrate. 

All the operators on the entire system indignantly quit work and stood 
together determined to retain the right to organize for mntual assistance 
and protection, and there were many cheerful hearts in the craft when at — 
iast key and sounder announced that the repugnant order had been with- 
drawh and work @sumed. 


PERSONAL. 
William L'oyd @arrison, the second son and namesake of the well-known 


Abolitionist, wasJporn in Boston, January 21, 1838. He was sent to the 


public schools, raaching the second class of the English high school when 

it became necessf@ry for him to seek self-support. In June, 1855, in the 

18th year of his age, he found employnicnt with the lifelong anti-slavery 

friend and coadju- 

tor of his father, 

James N. Buffam, 

of Lynn. who was 

engaged in the lum- 

ber business. <A 

year or two later he 

became teller in the 

Laighton Bauk, of 

Lynn, remaining 

* until 1862, when he 

was called to fi}! the 

position of cashier 

of the Mattapan 

Bank, of Dorches- 

ter, In 1863 he 

resigned his cash- 

iershin to take the 

place of book- 

keeper with RK. P. 

Hallowell, of Bos- 

ton, dealer in wool. 

ic September, 1964, 

Mr. Garrison was. 

Married to Miss: 

‘Ellen Wright, of Auburn, N. Y., a danzhter of Martha C. Wright, and a 

niece of Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, names familiar to reformers and 

philanthropists. In 1865 Mr. tsarrison started in the woo) business for 

himself, and in 1866 accepted a junior partuership in the firm of Bailey, 
Jenkins & Garrison, which continued until January 1, 1872. 

In the dreadful railroad accident at Revere, August 26, 1871, Mr. Garri- 
son was severely scalded and narrowly escaped with bis life. He carries as 
a reminder a deformed right hand. 

Again entering the wool business, Mr. Garrison vontinued in the trade 
until 1883, Since then he has been occupied with various enterprises, and 
is at present chiefly engaged in dealing in investment securities and busi- 
ness paper. 

Mr. Garrisen naturally inherited an earnest interest in current reforms, 
and, after his father’s death in 189, although sbrinking from public work, 
found himself unable to resist the call for his testimony as a writer and 
speaker. Since then, when business exactions permitted, he has been 
active in writing and speaking in behalf of woman suffrage, temperance, 
and cognate questions. He was a free trader from conviction, and when 
Mr. Cleveland’s message brought the subject into national prominence he 
was ready ‘o enlist in the struggle against the protective system. This 
naturally led him to consider the single tax ideas of Henry George, and 
conversion followed quickly upon investigation. His occasional speeches 
on behalf of that subject are familiar to the readers nf THe Stanparp. 

Robert Tyson, cf Toronto, is such an enthusiastic fresh water sailor that 
ou New Years he took J. L. Dawkins, of the Single Tax Club, in his proa 
for a sail around Toronto Island, a distance of seven miles. This para- 
graph ought to conclude with obituary notices of two single tax men, but 
devetion to truth prevents. 

W. T. Stead, in the Review of Reviews for January, has an nee on 
“ The Czar and the Russia of To-Day.”’ 

David A. Curtis supplies a story on “The tsospel of Laziness,” tothe holk- 
day number of the Journalist, which, by the way, is a wonderfully interest- 
ing publication. Mr. Curtisin his s.ory shows newspaper men how they. 
may live better with less work, a seerei that most of them will be glad to 
learn. 

Paul Deschanel, Deputy oi the Department Eure-et-Loire, Paz is, arrivedat 

New York on the steamer La Champagne. Heis under appointment bythe. 
French Government to investigate the social question and the question . 
| ofthe working men of this cuuntry. He will meet T. V. Powderly and 
several other lab leaders, and will visit Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, New Orfeans, and San Francisco. 
- George F. Baer, President of the Reading [ron Company, owner of two 
large paper mills, and the ablest and most prominent Jawyer in Berks 
County, is a single tax man, limited. Of course he isa free trader and a 
Democrat. 

Rev. H. O. Hoffman, of Bloomington, IU., is a single taxer and an “able 
orator. 

Single tax people of New York will sympathize with Charles P. Kelly, a 
prominent city postman, whois known personally to many of them and 
by name to all, in the loss of his daughter, who recently dled of scarlet 
fever. 

The Washington Post thus describes Henry George: “Short of stature, 
but very compactly built, quite bald on top of the head, wears a closely: 
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rimmed, re@dich brown beard mixed with gray, and has a pair of twink. 


Sing blae eyez that can be serious enough wher he starts in to discuss some 
pet theors. He has a bright address and a cheery disposition, and his 
| ‘winging Jaugh shows he — pessimistic at heart, however darkly he may 

portray caisting institutions.” 

The following story about ee the Democra‘, aud Foster, the Republi- 
wan, is floating arqund: When the tivo were young men they went in‘o busi- 
mess together. Both were Republicaus. Wishing to make politics a hand- 
gnuiden to business, but agreeing that their purpose wouid be better served 
if they affiliated witu opposing pulitical parties, these patriots foz revenue 

gale deliberately *‘tossed a cent,” te determine which of them should join 

the Democratic party. Brice lost, and true to his bargain he became a 

‘@emocrat. Since that day the two have operated together, each bringing 

the influence of his political party to bear favorably upon the business 
: dniterests-of both. We cannet vouch fer the story. There is a flavor of 
“agath about it, Lowever, and it would account quite logically for Me. Brice’s 
peculiar catecr in politics. It might account for the defeat of Cleveland. 

Joon B. Dampman, editor of the skeading Morning Herald, declares 

os bimeeif asingle taker. 

. B. F. Vanghu, astodent at the Normal State University of Hingis is a 
gingle taxer, and reports that Professor Felmiey, of the University, ig one 
aiso,and that he iivariably instructs his elass in economics strictly along 
thelines laid <iown in “ Progress and Poverty.” 


DEATH VF REV. OSCAR McCOLLOUGH. 

Rev. @zcar McCollough, of ‘indianapolis, Ind., passed away two weeks ago. 
lead been ailing for some time, and complications set in that finally car- 
giel him off. Ir. McCollough was the first person to introduce Mr. George 
80 an Judiguapolis audience, carly in the last decade, and was instrumental 
“$m securing the heaving that gentleman got at thattime. He was a strong 
‘peliever in Str. George's ideas, and interested many bright minds in them, 
Sout never took an active part in the reform, because he was burdened with 
scares that tequired all iis time. 


as PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 
Tue Staxpaup isa weekly paper of sixteen pages, and is the leading 


: siugie tax and free trade periodical of the world. Its subscription price: is 
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the issue to which your subscription is paid. A change in date is an in di 
cation that meuey for renewal of subscription has been duly received. : 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriver of his paper is. an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at. this office. ms 

Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is to be sent. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Connannications.—Al communications for publication should be addressed ne 
to Edivor of Tue Stanpbarb. Business letters should be invariably addressed 
to Tue Stanparn, 42 University Place, New York, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION OF “THE STANDARD.” 


Regular subscriptions received this week. 
Extensiou + 


Total subscriptions for week siding January Wass ae eee 
Unexpired subscriptions. 
Sales, @ic... 

On tand for future saies..... 


Total circulation, issue of Jan. 15............ ( 
All readers are requested to read the plan for making Tue STANDARD a 
one dollar paper, which they will fiud onthe first page of the cover thi ; 
week. ; * 
Persons, net vow subscrivers, who receive this issue of Tue StanpDaky 
and wish to subscribe yur the year 1892, for one dollar, may do so by cutting 
out and filling in the following blank, and forwarding it with the morn 
THE StaNDanvd, 42 University place, New York City: 


ee ee 


Standard Extension Lid sor 1892.—To intreduce The Stayvarp to new } 


-peaders, the pubiisher will receive from persons not already subscribers, | 
subscriptions for 1892 at 1:00. This offer is not for one year, but for the 


period from date of receipt of subscription to the last issue of 1892. 
Payment for The Standard.—All checks and post office orders should be 
 @rawn simply to the order of THE Stanparpv. 

stamps, ones and twos are preferred te those of larger denomination. 
By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub- 

Jisher much troubie. 

| Eapivration.—_The date or nunber opposite your name on your paper shows 


“THY WiLL BE DONE? 


oln ay, 
Not in dumb resignation, 
- ‘We tift-our bands on high: a 
- ‘Notdike the nerveless fatalist, 
«Content to trust and die. 
«durfaith spritgs like the eagle, 
Wo soars 16 meet the sun, 
And crics, exultingly, unto Thee, 
Lord? Thy wil! bedone 1 


guilty. 


Judge. 


Bible? 
pendent. 


In remitting in postage’ 


killed his father and mother, and was duly tound 
*““We ask for leniency in the sentence, 
your Honor,” asked the lawyer for the defence. 
“On what grourd?” grafly asked the judge. 
“Your Honor, the defendant is an orphan.”’— 


Where is a game of cards mentioned in the 
When Nets euchered Nezzar. — Inde- 


For years I paiwted patrons as they were, 


Blanks will be sent on applicati 
scriptions on the same terms. : 


saries at short hand; the former may be 
“‘freenien,” the latter ‘slaves,’ but the diff 
ence is imaginary only.—John Adams. 

Fielding: “Does fiction pay, nowadays ¥” 
ells: “I fancy so. Look at Robert P. Porter.” 
Puck. 


“Is Mias Winterbloom in?’ ‘No. sir. 
told me to say that she waited for you until haif. 
past four.’”’ ‘But I told her expressly | wouldn 
be here until five!” “Yes, sir. So 1 heard he 


When tyraut feet ate trampling | 
Dpon the conrmen weal, 
Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 
- Beneath the iron heel. . 
- §u Thy name We assert our right, 
Ry sword, or tongue, or pen; 
Andieven tic headsman’s cxe may flash 
Why message Unto men. : 


Why will! 3 bids the weak be stron: = 

B12 wids the strong be just : ar 
No lip to fawn, no hand to bez, 

No brow to seek the cast. 
Wherever'man opprerses may 

‘Beneath Thy liberalsun, 

99 Lord, be there thine arm made ba 
Viny gighteous will be done! 


——— i 


“UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


as Mave you met young Kev. Pyrrhus Pil- 


aster? 


Beth: “Oh, yes; we girls call him the Porous | 
j ble status of every woman.—Woman’s Alliance. 


‘Plaster. eid 


Belles ** Why, because be’s so holey #” 


Reth: * Fes; aud so sure io get stuck on every | 


git he meets.—_New Vork Herald. 


ageuts): “fame tiiciate. Metakighwayman 
(g@boutaamile out-of town.’ 
‘Did he rob sou?" Coleone] Hovis : “* No: but j 


took ame eome aes time 10 convince him beg the 


ther mother, 


} died. 


4 
Colopel Yooks (entering meeting of real estate | 


Choras of agents: ; 


And neither fame nor fortune came to me: 
But now t’m rich, { changed my method, sir, 
Aud painted each as eacho e wished to be, 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


A small girl of three years suddenly burst out 
erving at the dinner table. ‘Why, Mabel,” said 
“what is the matter?’ ‘* Oh,” 
whined Mabel, ‘‘ my teeth trod on my tongue !"— 


i Grip. 


A prominent politician, who has been in politics 


all his life, was bragging the other day that be 


was bern on the very day that Thomas Jefferson 
** And the country has survived both dis- 
asters. 


{ Sittings. 


Mrs. Trump: ** Wili you join us in a game of 
whist 7’ Miss Flyrte (doubtfully): “ Well—I—IL 
don’t know. Do you play whist as a penance or 
&s a0 amusenent ?’’—Somervijle Journal. 

The actual status of the poorest and most un 
fortunate Womau ia society determines the possi- 


Is it instinct or reason 
That animals own? 
QO1 dugz that were thin-curs _ 
1 many have known. —Judge 
it is better to stir a question without settling it, 
than to settle a question without stirring it. 
; —Joubert. 
Where the working poor are pa'd in return for 
! their labor only as inuch money 23 will buy then 
j the necessaries of life, their condition is identical 
with that of the siave, who receives those neces- 


This is a wonderful country.’’—Texas 


say.’’—Life. 
I asked her for her heart and hand, 
And smiled to see the blushes gentiy star 
Her answer helped me understand: 
** You hold my hand—but I have lost my 


FROM “THE MODERN GULLIV. ER. u 

. ¥. Times. 

* * * And so, after 1 had dried myseli some 
what and collected the remainder of my strength. 
I crawled Weakly aud wearily up from the beach 
to the top of the bluff. On one side was the cruel 
sea and just below me were the fragments of the. 
wreck of our gocd ship, and I sobbed as I thought 
of all the gallant men who had gone down in ber, 
and only I, the unworthiest, remained. Before 
me stretched a piain of sandy, barren country, 
covered with scant bushes and dwarf trees, and 
beyond these were low, wooded hilis. Was there: 
a human being in this vast solitude? There was 
vothing for we to do but to travel inland as soon 
and as rapidly as possible before my body gave ‘| 
out completely from exhaustion, and see if I could © 
fiud living souls to succor me, or, failing, to die © 
alone in the wilderness. 

For hours—it seemed days—I trudged slowly on * 
through the thick, sharp underbrush. Gradually ‘ 


the character of the country changed, grass began . 


to spring uoder my feet, the bushes became trees, 
acd I wos soon in the midst of a majestic primeval 
forest. Still I saw no signs of humen footsteps. 
But suddenly —1I thonght it was an angel—I . 
heard a girl’s sweet voice singing far off toward. 
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the east from 1 me. I plunged madly in that direc- 
tion. The maiden, too, was coming toward me, 
altho- gb she was evidently not yet aware of my 
presence. Soon I saw her coming along far away, 

up a sort of avenue in the trees. Sbe might have 
been, for ail her dress or face showed, a New 
England schoolgirl. Was there, then, an English 
colony in this far off Atlantic isle? 1t might have 
been my previous loneliness, but it seemed to me 
she was the fairest creature of God’s making I 
had ever seen. She was about eighteen, with 
light hair and eyes, and dancing along in her 
girlish innocence she was a picture out of heaven 
to me, a heartsick mariner. 

But one little peculiarity about her I forgot to 
mention, thouga it is hardly worth while. She 
. Was carrying her head under her arm. 

When she caught sight of me she came fear- 
lessly toward me. Iasked her if she would di- 
rect me on my way. AsI accosted her, she 
calmly picked up her head, pat it on her shout- 
ders, and, in the swectest voice imaginable, an- 
swered that she would be most happy to do so. 

We walked along, chatting gayly. { alreadv 
felt all my old strength coming back to me in 
the sunshine of her young presence. But after 
I had asked and answered a number of questions 

-my inborn curiosity could not prevent my inquir- 
ing in regard to her slight cranial idiosyncracy, 
asI politely termed it. In other words, what did 
she mean vy taking her head off? 

“Why, sir,’ said she, what country do you 
come from, or in what distant part of the world 
do you live, that you are so ignorant? Do you 
not know that you are in that far-famed Jand, 
falsely called the Land of the Fountain of Perpet- 
ual Youth, and are you not aware that a drink of 
our famous waters makes our members independ- 
ent of each other, so that we can detach them 
at will? Just now, for example, I took my head 
off to keep it cool.”’ 

‘*Bat what shovld you do if you should lose 

- your head, as young ladies are often said to do’ 
satu I. This was a joke. 

‘*Oh, no, sir!’? said she. ‘*We have learned 
not to be so foolish as that, especially if any 
young men are likely to be around to find them. 
But think how useful this wonderful poweris. Sup- 

pose I want to pick an apple from the top of this 
tree. I could never climb it, and the girls of our 
country would not be so weak as to ask any man 
to do it for us, so all I have to do is to stretch out 
my hand like this,’’ and she slowly lifted her arm 

_ like a derrick uutil it was at least fifteen feet 
long, and picking a fine Fall pippic, presented it 
tome. ‘Then,’’ she continued, ‘if I want to see 

_the surroundiag country, instead of climbing 
some distant mountain, I can just raise my head 
atrifle Jike this,’ and up went her head like a 
telegraph pole with an orange on top of it, until 
she was at least three rods in height. Coming 
down handsomely, as the expression is, she re- 
marked breathlessly, ‘‘ How is that for high »”’ 

I told her I bad heard of people holding their 
noses up in the air, but I had never before seen 
any one so toplofty as she. 

‘‘Wecan also detach our members if neces- 
sary,” said she. ‘Let me show you;” and in an 
instant there flew in the air a confused vision of 
arms, legs, head, shoulders etc., until she looked 
like a circus rider caugbt in a cyclone. I had 
heard of folks flying all to pieces—in anger ; but 
I had never seen anything like it. I asked lier if 
it was not ratber exhausting to her to throw her- 

self around so. She said it was a very popular 
form of exercise. I told her this might do for 
excitement once in a while, but I preferred to see 
people more collected. ‘‘ But,’’ said she, ‘this is 
‘ rather hard on the little boys, for when their 
mothers wish to keep them home from play all 
. they have to dois to take off one of their legs and 

_ lock it up, and then the lad has to stay at home 
or else go out one-legged.” 

She said that wives found this was a good way 
to keep drinking husbands home nights. When 
a person had a disease in one member all he had 
todo was to just shed it fora time and leave it with 
the doctor and go about his business with the 
ceat of his constituency as usual. ‘For instance,” 
she suid, “you can have an incision made in your 
scalp and have your brains taken out and cleaned 
just as well as your watch, and quite as cheaply. 
Then you can goto work the same day as usua- 
_ and bever miss them.” That was a rather equivol 
eal remark, but I hoped shedidn’t mean avything 

it and so 1 simply. told her that I didn’t thin it 
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worth while; I never used mine enough to make 
it pay. 

On the way I took a drink at the wonderful | 
spring, which was inclosed in an elegant building 
of stone and connected by pipes with all the sur- ; 
rounding villages. I postponed a trial of the 
marvelous effects of the water. To tell the 
truth, I was a little afraid to “ let myself loose.” 

It occurred to me to ask how they could punish 
criminals, ‘for their different parts would escape 
one by one.’? ‘ Well, she answered, ‘I believe 
they did have a good deal of trouble tha’ way. 
They used to box up the parts ceparately and ship 
them to distant quarters of the world, and then 
let them tind their way together again as best | 
they could. The chances were that the man 
would never come to himself, if I may say so, 
enough to ever be of much use to himself, or of 
much damage to anybouy else. But after a while 
people got tired of receiving anonymous express 
packages sent to them containing foreign and 
lonely vital organs which were without home or 
mother. Now they have abolished all crimes by 
makiaog them all punishable with death.” 

* But how can you kill anybody ?”’ I asked. 

“We burn the parts separately,’ the maiden 
answered. I shuddered. 

‘¢ But doesn’t any one ever die?” I asked, feel- 
ing that the subject was beyond me. 

‘“< Very few do,” said she. ‘‘ When we find that 
we are aging we gradually exchange ourselves off 
with somebody else. It isn’t considered good 
form to do it. None but the poor die—those 
who cannot afford to pay the difference of an 
exchange.” 

“Do I understand, then,’”’ said I, ‘that when 
you find yourself growing old you look for some-. 
body who is yonnger than you, but poorer, and 
pay him to sell his young and healthy members, 
and take in exchange your old and decrepit 
ones ?”? 

“ That is our system. The rich change every 
year to keep up with the fashions. The poor are 
hung up in the pawnshops most of the time.”” I 
saw one of these pawnshops myself, and as we 
were going by I stepped in and got my lame back, 
with which I had had so much trouble, exchanged 
for a second-hand one, only slightly damazed, 
warranted to stay without hitching. It had a 
patent adjustable loop on top, which saved buy- 
ing and losing collar buttons. — 

1 wonder if you bave considered the many ad- 
vantages of this system of exchange. Of course, 
you are all thinking, ‘‘ But how it grinds down 
the poor.’”? Very true ; but no more than does 
our Amerivan system. And, strangely enough, 
they both work in about the same way. You thiuk 
it unjust that the poor of this far-off land should 
have all the sickness and old age, while the rich 
have the youth and beauty. But, I tell you, 
friends, as [have walked on Fifth avenne, in 
New York, and seen the carefully nurtured and 
splendidly developed children of the rich, and 
then Ihave walked with the children of the poor, 
who work in the sweat shops and live in foul 
holes and hovels, I have said to myself this is no 
zairy tale or parabie, but it has indeed become 
true that the povr sell their flesh and bone that 
the rich may become beautifal and strong. 

But I will not moralize. I was going to tell 
you what a nice plan this was. The well-to-do 
never grow old. This beautiful young lady 
with whom I was talking told me without a blush 
tbat she was 247 years old on her last birthday. 
Of course, she had been ‘‘ made over” a good 
maby times. In this remarkable land loving 
wives tease their husbands, not fordiamond rings 
and sealskin cloaks, but for a new pair of eye- 
brows, a new dimpled chin or some white, taper- 
ing fingers. And I am told that in the highest 
circles the promise to ‘* love, honor and obey ”’ 
has become a pledge to love, honor and beautify 
the bride. So that in this country it all depends 
on the husband whether the wife keeps young or 
not. Ien’t that true in Ameriza, too ? 

I was much interested in the village through 
which we were walkiog. Perhaps what most 
attractei my attention was the mannufactories. 
They have no steam power. What is more na- 
tural tnan in this land where the human body is 
so wonderfully developed they should turn it to 
account? And this they do in many ingenious 
ways. In one large factory which I eutered the 
whole motive power was furnished by countless 
pairs of human arms turning the wheels. Ofren- 
times the owner of a pair of arms would rent one 
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OSE EE OAT | SETS Tg mn oper CEI Ce re them ae the day, and leave it and go ‘home to 
do as he pleased with the other. This saved con- 
finement in the close air of the factories, and en- 
abled the man to earn a double day’s pay. In 
America, you know, we often speak of hiring 
hands. Here it was literally done. That was all . 
anyone could do. They didn’t degrade men by 
calling them ** hands.’’ 

A still more ingenious way of using power that 
with us is entirely wasted I saw in another shop. 
Here young girls were working. Witb their fin- — 
gers they were doing all. kinds of fancy - 
work for themselves, but they were also chew- 
ing gum, and their jaws were so attached to 
machinery that the motive power furnished was 
turning ponderous wheels and running a great 
factory. 

But my whole study of these interesting pbe- 
nomena was interrupted by an oecurrence for 
whice I could never see that I was to blame. We 
were walking in ‘the fields, this young woman 
who had been so kindly showing me the way, 
and myself, when suddenly she knelt at my feet 
and began as follows: “O, unknown stranger, 
you are my destiny. Ihave loved you ever since 
I have known you, will you be mine ? 

I was somewhat surprised for this was a little 
out of my line. I had been bold enough to * bean.” 
@ young lady home from prayer meeting once: 
or twice, and I had once even cut ont a cross~ 


eyed fellow who wore scarlet mittens, bat I never 


came within several furlongs of popping the ques- 
tion, to say nothing of having it popped to me... 
But bere was the young girl kneeling before me, 
and I must say she looked very pretty, with her 
upturned, pleadisy cyes. Did this people enjoy a 
perpetual leap year as well as perpetual youth? 
Howcould I know that this was her first and only 
love? A damsel of two hundred and furty-odd | 
summers had had time to have experiences 
without number te which I was a_ perfect 
stranger. I had no fault to find with her age, 
bat she had had altogether tco much experience 
forme. [couldn't let my wife know more than 
Idid. Then, this strange country, with its queer 
customs, how did I know but what she would be 
swapping me off some day, as she did her face 
and eyebrows, when she got tired of me? No, 
said I to myself, give me a little brown-eyed girl 
I know up in New England, and a vlizzard from 
October till June, if I can only get out of this. . 
scrape. 

But the young woman was waiting—and Ee. 
never keep young women waitirg. ; 

‘“* Nay, fair creature,” [ said sadly, * it cannot 
be. You are too elastic, I fear, in your make up. 
You would not be domestic enough. I couldn’t 
keep you in evenings, for part of your physique 
might be out shopping in spite of me. I wouldn't 
know where to find you on living questions. 
You have so much self-e--ntrel, and yet you are 
not concentrated enough in your inter-——” 

Then, in the strength of her maidenly dignity, 
ske spoke. ‘‘ Young man, you shall be mine, 
even despite your will.’ 

And she stretched out her arms to embrace 
me. I fled; but as [turned to run those dread- 
ful arms lengthened again, like jointed fishpoles, 
her legs grew as long as ostrich’s, and she pur- ~ 
sued me witk the speed of the wind. At length 
I fell into her remorseiess clutches, breathless, 
gave one last despairing yell, and, as. usual in 
stories of thts character, woke up, moat con- 
veniently. 


—_—-9—_ —— 


A HAUNTED: HOUSE IN PARIS, 

v. ¥. Herald. 

here is at present a haunted ee in Paris. 
Itis No. 33 Rae Ducouédic. The occupanta of 
the haunted chambers are a widow, aged seventy-. 
nine, Mme. Boll, and two adopted children, a boy 
and a girl. 

On Saturday night at 11 o’clock, says Mme. 
Boll, they were all awakened by an indescribable ; 
tumult and strange, croaking sounds coming from. 
the furniture. The widow rose quick Jy, struck @ 
light, and on the floor were the chairs and tables. 

upset. A bow! containing cranges was broken, . 
and several glasses, as well as the glass of some 
pictures on the walls, were in fragments on me 
carpet. 

On entering the boy’s bedroom Mme. Boll dis- 


tinctly saw a bowl on the table start up intothe —— 


air and deseribe a curve in space, and then smash 
in the centre of the room of the terrified children. 





: Besthe Maller and Guerner, rushed to the rescue 
ut could pot open the door. The former, bow- 
ver, managed to get in through the window. 


- © as tached ents did not continue 


thetwo geotiemen concluded that the widow had 


would not account for the broken glass. But 
_piter a few moments, iu the presence of the whole 


petty, the frames of the pictares ou the walls | 
j ation, so that all public revenue may be raised by 


_ broke of their own accord, 

Biter that the household went to bed again;but 
about three in the morning the same phenomena 
wes repeated. Every day since Sunday last simi- 
jarincidents have taken place. Sometimes it is 
amplece of crockery that has broken, sometimes a 
| glove of furniture that isupeet. While the spirits 
were at work it seemed to the witness as if sand 


‘Jee Commissary of Police has been advised 
pf abe facts, He at first tried to put it down to 
-gpennity on the part of Mme. Boll, but before the 
evidence of Mmes. Berthe Muller and Guerner, 
who say they saw the pictures smash without 
anything touching them, the Commissary did not 
ipow what to think. it seems to be a real 


haunted house this time if ever there was such a. 


DEMOCRACY IN CHINA. 

ae. Asthur BH. Smith, in Independent, 

There are, doubtless, many persons whe class 
the iovernment of China among the absolute 
sSespotions of the world, like that of Russia. This 
‘Gmvolves a serious error: for while thare is un- 
@oubltedly much deepotiem in China the theory of 
hina ie rather the patriarcial than the dezpotic. 
Ewen the earliest Chinese classics contain the 


_ gnow explicit recognition of the rights of the peo- ; 


gle, who are declared to be the reot for whom 
gulersexist. it would be easy to cite many pas- 
sagee Which might filly be embodied in an Eng- 
jish Bill of Rights, or an American Declaration of 
_ Sn@ependence. There has always existed in 

- China what one of ite most distinguished forcign 
' jg@miirers dthe iate F. F. Meadows) called the 

Sight of rebellion, which meaus a practical and 


forcitic protest on the part of the people against | 


a ruler who bas “lost the decree of Heaven,” by 


 aahich alone be was justified in ruling. Whepever 


@ ruler is overthrown aud the dynasty changed it 
fe Yeeause be bas already jost this “decree.” 


e “DP hus there is here embodied au element cf which 


gp abeolate despotism knows and can know 
pothing. 
LAND AND WAGES. 


‘Pally Rust Oregonian. 
- Smbouchere says that members of the House of 


Zordsalone own 14,256,527 acres of land in the 


‘Pritich isles. Thic Is more than one-sixth of the | 
whole area, which is 77,129,950 acres. This is 


why wages are lower in Europe than in America. 
~ ‘Sine landless feed the land-owners of Europe to a 
greater extent than is done in America, but the 
speed with which land is getting into the hands 
wf the few on this side insures “‘ pauper wages”’ 
#0 American labor in a few years. Manipulation 
and aonopolization of land is the key-note of 
jow wages. in the end it makes the landless 
je , serfs, slaves, men unfit to be citizens of 

| a republic. The single tax on land, regardless of 
ements, is the only practical remedy in 
: sight for these abuses, which -have not deen felt 
fn this country in the past very much as yet, on 
gpooant of the ease with which land could be 
obtained in the West; but with the disappearance 
af the “free land of the West” there will come 
‘She pressure of the injury and burden of land 


snonopoly. , | 


- SEPERCT OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT. 
Senark«N. J.) Town Talk. 


‘When Mr. Barr dies, and Newark gets a good | 


ivect oar service, real estate will become more 


waiuable—everybody knows that. Few, however, 


even of the rent-paying claes sce that it means 
Sncreased Surdens for them in the shape of higher 
went. Will wages be correspondingly high? If 
mol, then are not ward improvement association 
podiesininical to the weal of the majority, the 
wage earners and rent payers? The fact that 
public improvements sre, in one sense at least, 
injarious to the poor, is suggestive of a pian in 

social arr ngement worthy of study and need- 


} Aurelius. 


THE STANDARD. 
GOOD DEMOCRACY. 
Zast Oregonian. 
The platform of the Democratic party of Mesa 
County, Colorado, in the late campaign, made 


this flat-footed demand for the slogle tax : 
“That our national, State, and municipal tax 


been deluded by 2 hailncination, although they | 12s be so simplied and adjusted as to prevent 


indirect and class taxation, and to exempt com- 
merce, farming, manufacturing, mining, and other 
industries, and the products thereof from all tax- 


one simpie, uniform tax upon land according to 
its value, and irrespective of im; rovements there- 
on ; to the end that all may enjoy a just and wise 
taxsystem and equal opportunities to earn a liv- 
ing aud enjoy life.” 

This is good Democracy, and it is the coming 
system of taxation. Those who have never 


| taken the time to study its virtues are expected, 


of course, to turn up their noses and look wice; 
but in spite of this kind of peopie the world has 
ever moved forward on the lines of simpler 
systems toward greater perfection and progress, 


freer and more iutelligent citizenship. 
————__48P 


Is IT A NEMESIS. 
Robert Elsmere. 


The -oiler of the world, ashe matures, may be 
made to love Socrates, or Buddha, or Marcus 
It would seem often as though he 
could not be made to love Jesus! Isitthe Nemesis 
that ultimately discovers and avenges the sub- 
limest, the least couscious departure from sim- 
plicity and verity? Is it the last aud most terri- 
bie illustration of a great axiom: ‘Faith has a 
judge in truth.” 

en kL oem 
A HINT TO ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN. 
Londoa Church Reformer. 

The Archbishop thinke that there “‘is now noth- 
ing left for us but to accept what has been ad- 
vanced by’’ the present Bishop of Rome. It 
would be much more to the purpose if he Were to 
deal convincingly with Henry George’s reply to 
the Pope’s letter, which has already been pub- 
lished in several sas aneusect 


ELY'S ATARRH 
CREAM BALM S 


when applied inta the noe 
triis, will be absorbeil, 
efiectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal viru 
eausing healthy secretion 

it aHays inflammation. pro 
tects the membrane from 
addidonal colds, completely 
heals the sores and restore 
sense of taste and smell. 


TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is sr  preae §nto each nostril and is agreeabic 

Price 50 cents at Drugeists or by n ail, z 
e LY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 

ieee: ws gee — nS 


LEGAL NOTICES. 

EGINALD ) CANNING & ‘CO. 

» WHEREAS the firm of Reginald Carning & Coin- 
pans, composed of Regiuald Canning and Johu 8. Dodge. 
was ‘dissoived January Ist, 1892, by the retirement of 
John S. Dodge, and had transacted business and had its 
principal place of busines. im the city of New York. and 
was a firm having Business relations with foreign 
countries ; 

Now, ae eeuradad, pursuant to the statute in such case 
made and provided, I. Reginald Canning, do hereby de- 
clare that 1 am the only peison dealing under satd firm 
name, and that my place of abode is in the city of 
Yonkers, aud that my Alper ‘oe place of business is in 
the cits, coupty and State of New York. 

Dated New York City, Janvary 2d. 1892. 

REGINALD CANNING. 
City and County of New York. 8s: 

On this 21th day af neore a f 1892, before me personally 
came and appeared KR Canning, to me known and 
known to me to be thet individual described in and who 


4 executed the foregoin ng certificate, and being by nie first 


ged shat he executed the same. 
CHARLES NETTLETON, 
Notary Public, 


duty sworn, ackuowl 


{SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
PLATFORM 


ADOPTED SY THE KATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
SINGLE Ti XK LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, NEW FORE, SEPT. 3, 1890. 

We azeert 83 our fundamental principle the aelf-evi- 
dent truth enunciated im the Declaration of Americat 
Independence, that allmen are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitied to the use 
and enjoyment of what God bas created and of what is 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold satural opportunities with- 


out a fale rotarn to 80h ‘aay special privilege thus 
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improvement of the commanity attach to land ebouis 
be taken for the use of the community. 

“We hold that each man is entitied to all that his labor. 
produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro- 
ducts of labor. oO 

To carry out these principles we are in favor of raising 
all pobiie revenues for national. state, county and mv - 
nicipal purposes by a single tax upon land values, trre.. 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of aii 
forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Since in ali our states we now levy some tax on the 
value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and easy way of abolishing, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately iucreas- 
ing the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
one source for all expenses of government, the reve-. 
nue being divided between local governments, state gov- 
eronients and the general government, as the revenue. 


from direct taxes is now divided between the loca . 


and atate governments; or, a direct assessment being 
made by the general government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenues collected fn this manner. 

The single tax we propose is not a tax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be. 
come a taxon iabor. — ; 

It is a tax, Rot on jand, but on the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall cn all land, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 
{nm proportion to ita value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase — . 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. It . 
would thus be a tax, not on the use or improvement of 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner a4 owner, and not as user. 

In assesements under the single tax all values created 
by individual use or improvement would be excluded 
and the only value taken into consideration woulda be 
tke value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
borhood, etc., to be determined by impartial periodica} 
assessments. Thus the farmer would have no more 
taxesto pay than the speculator who beld a similar — 
piece of iand fdile, and the man who on a city lot erected . 
@ valuabie building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upoz men to con- 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to. ° 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. it: 
wonld compel them to pay just as much for holding 
fand idle as for putting it to ita fnilest use. 

The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agricni: 
tural districts where land has Mttle or no value irre: 
spective of improvements, and put it on towns and 


cities where bare land rises to a value of milliona or. 


doliare per acre. : 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a. 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and . 
greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption and gross 
inequality inseparable from our present methods o 
taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
gvind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried of |. 
and {ts value can be ascertained with greater case” 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
trade as now exists between the states of our Union, 
thus enabling our people to share, through free ex: 
changes,in all the advantages which nature haa 
given to other countries, or which the pecullar akli!l | 
of other peoples has enabied them to attain. It would | 
destroy the trusts, monopo'fea and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away . 
with the fines and penalities now levied on anyone | 
who improves a farm, erects a house, builds a . 
machine, or fn any way adds to the general stuck 
of wealth. It would leave everyone free to apply . 
labor or expeud capital in production or exchange | - 
without fine or restriction, and would leave to each . 
the ful! product of his exertion. me 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unprofitavie to the mere 
owner, and protitabie only to the user. It would 
thus make it impussibie for speculators and mono- 
polists to hold natural opportunities unused oronly - 
half used, and would throw open to labor the flifn- 


itable field of employment which the earth offers to: 


man, it would thus solve the labor problem, do 
away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in ell 
occupations to the full earnings of labor, make over- 
production {mpossibie until all human. wante s:e. 
satisfied, render labor saving tpventionss = blearin 
ta all. and canan sneh af enoerraon: pein tior e- 7 
such an equitable distribution of wealth as wold . 
give to all comfort, leisure and participation in the 
advantages of an advancing civilisation. : 
With respect to monopolies other than the monopoly 
of tand, we hold that where free competition becomes 
impossible, as in telegraphs, raliroads, water and gas 
supplies, etc., such business becomes a proper social — 
fanction, which should be controlled and managed by. - 
and for the whole people concerned, throngh thelr - 
proper governinent. local, state or nations!, as may b.. 
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